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DECEMBER 1, 1930 


Two 
LINE 


Editorials 


Recovery Year, praise be, is only 
one month away. 


November, businesswise, has been 
static. 

"Jerusalem has its Wailing Wall; 
America has its Wall Street. 


The Democrat-Republican pact is 
almost too good to last. 


Cal’s “I do not choose to run” 
was an inspiration! 


Too many Americans have debts 
to favor further European debt re- 
ductions at this time. By and by 
it may be different. 


The pegging of copper production 
at least afforded a peg for tempo- 
rary optimism. 


The shipbuilding tide is rising. 


_ Like business, Hoover's popular- 
ity—or unpopularity—has probably 
touched bottom. 

At last our best brains are now 
employed in meeting unemployment 
hardships. 

If ever stocks were bargains, they 
are now. 


Recent bank failures tend to jus- 
lity branch-banking. 


Revolutions are almost over. 
A coming man—Morrow. 


Will the Russian ruble go the way 
of the German war-time mark? 


America has gone on strike against 
strikes, 


Politics pass human understand- 
Ng. Example, Pinchot. 


_ Remember that, after all, business 
'S not an end in itself, but a means 


0 the one great end, Human Happi- 
ness, 
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4 ®\THIN PAPERS 


ME is 
| IN 
ei TRANSPORTATION 
AND SHIPPING 


-for the waybills- 
manifests - shipping 
memos-orders-and in 
every phase of record 
and form keeping for 
the world’s leading 
transportation and 
shipping companies. 

Esleeck Thin 
Papers -- extremely 
light -- durable and 
servicable -- have 
grown apace in 
favor during the 
last quarter century. 














FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


ESLEECK 


Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Mass 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 





















\ N YE extend the facilities of our 
organization to 


ing information or reports on com- 


those desir- 


panies with which we are identified. 


| Electric Bond and Share Company 
Two Rector Street New York 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Herserr CASSON in 
this issue sends us significant news 
of what is happening in England. 
The bitterness among party 
spokesmen is unprecedented. 
Labor, Liberals and Conservatives 
are in the same stew of these dis- 
jointed times. British business 
seeks a way out by itself. It has 
taken a bold step. 

Mr. Casson has been sending 
other encouraging messages from 
the other side. On an occasion 
when the slump was already evi- 
dent here he sent an associate to 
this country. 

“What shall I say to the Amer- 
icans?” his friend asked. 

“Tell them to go and have their 
faces lifted,” he replied. 

And there is something in that. 


‘6 
Is modern business for 
man or for profits?” This question 
is at the basis of most of the pro- 
posals that have been made and 
have been acted upon to relieve the 
distress that has been caused by 
widespread unemployment. It has 
been answered without cavil re- 
cently by Homer Folks, speaking 
for the group of business leaders 
who are co-ordinating the work of 
getting jobs for those who need 
work. 

“It is certainly not the intention 
of the people of New York City 
that any one should suffer from 
want of food, clothing or shelter, 
and this will not knowingly be 
permitted. If I could issue 4 
single message from this confer- 
ence, it would be to assure every 
person in actual need of necessi- 
ties of life that relief is to be had 
and that if he will make his need 
known it will be met.” 

That is a long step ahead from 
the attitude that unemployment 
is a matter of individual responsi 
bility. The question is answered 
in all relief plans sponsored by 
the Government that provide for 
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| WANTED: SAFE MEN 














for Dangerous’ limes 


USINESS today needs, and needs 
desperately, executives with fresh 
minds and up-to-date equipment— men 
who are safe, not in the discarded sense of 
dodging decisions, but in the modern sense of 
making them and making them right. 

During the next five very dangerous and excit- 
ing years, the new competition will make the 
fortunes of a lot of such men—and incidentally 
toss a lot of others on the scrap pile. 

We are not in the least exaggerating this de- 
mand for trained executives. So badly are they 
needed that the key men of American business 
today have gone to extraordinary lengths in help- 
ing the Institute to train such executives. They 
have actually prepared for us a whole new Course, 
designed to meet the new conditions. . 

The authors of this new Course are men whose 
success belongs to the present—not the past. 
Their own success in the future depends in some 
degree upon their ability to find and develop 
capable assistants. That is why they have co- 
operated so enthusiastically with the Institute. 
Among them are: 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corp.; Joseph 
P. Day, the real estate wizard; Hon. Will H. Hays, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, formerly 
U.S. Postmaster General; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; John T. Madden, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; Frederick H. Ecker, President, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.; Hubert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company; David Sarnoff, President, Radio Cor- 











poration of America; F. Edson White, President, Armour 
& Company; and Dexter S. Kimball, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 


In preparing the new Course and Service we 
have drawn, without regard to cost, on the time 
and interest of these outstanding business states- 
men. It is new, challenging, utterly un-academic, 
vibrant with the energy of men whose names are 
magic in the councils of modern business. So 
new is it that the latter sections are not yet off 
the presses, although the work of assembling 
and editing is now complete. 

We have prepared a new booklet which de- 
scribes this new Course and Service. It is entitled 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It is for 
men of serious purpose only. It will take about 
an hour to read, and it is free. Frankly, it is dif- 
ficult for us to understand how any man who 
intends to make himself independent in the next 
five years can afford not to read it. 

You must equip yourself to deal with what lies 
ahead. Send for your copy of this booklet today. 
It will come to you by mail, without obligation. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
384 Astor Place, New York City. (in Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know”’ 


Name 


Business 
Address- 


Business 
Position. 
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Out of this depression will emerge 
new fortunes, new leaders... You? 
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What are the Products of . 
General Foods? 


j 
HERE Is the story of a family of food products N 
... how 20 of your favorite foods rose from 
humble beginnings to an honor-place on the § 


tables of America’s millions. x 
To read this story is to know why General 7] 
Foods, maker of these 20 nationally advertised \ 


foods and more than 60 others, has achieved 
its position in the world’s largest business. It \\ 
H) 
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is to know what business leaders and bankers 


this company have that stability which comes 

from a wide diversification of products ina 9 

fundamental industry. N 
This booklet will be sent free to any inter- y) 

ested person. 


already know—that the sales and earnings of / 
q 


Write to General Foods 


CORPORATION 


Department R 
250 Park Avenue + + New York City 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, 
Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Minute Tapioca, 
Instant Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter 
Baker's Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, 
Calumet Baking Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 
La France, Satina, Diamond Crystai Salt, Jell-O Ice 
Cream Powder. 
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corrective measures on-the spot 
directed by local business men, 
social, religious and municipal 
agencies. 

Not long ago ForBEs suggested 
a human as well as a financial 
audit at the end of each fiscal year, 
a summing up of what had been 
done for the advancement of em- 
ployees during the year. The idea 
arose out of an interview with a 
multi-millionaire who favored the 
human audit but who doubted that 
business was ready for it. Next 
issue Jerome Davis, who wrote the 
article, will present some of the 
heartening replies he received from 
executives who realize that busi- 
ness has much more than a profit- 
taking and dividend-making side. 


Pau CLAY in the last 
Fores asserted the basis has been 
laid for a major business boom 
soon. At the time it appeared Dr. 
Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., econ- 
omist of the Chase National Bank, 
made these remarks to a group of 
business men in Kansas: 

“Consumption by the people, and 
retail buying by the people, has 
been, for four or five months, out- 
running buying by the retailers and 
the jobbers, and has been, for three 
or four months, outrunning pro- 
duction by the factories. 

“In a situation of this kind we 
have the makings of an upturn in 
business. Just because business 
has fallen needlessly low, it must 
react and swing above the line 
which would precisely represent 
the level justified by the funda- 
mentals. 

“This revival can turn into a 
long period of prosperity if the 
fundamentals are right.” 

Mr. Rukeyser presents in this 
issue some of the corporations that 
have withstood the depression by 
skilful management. There will 
be other lists of corporations that 
during the depression laid plans 
that snapped them out sooner than 
concerns that failed to prepare for 
the upswing so clearly predicted in 
ForBEs. 


rT 
Keep an eye on the 


world of practical science,” 15 
sound doctrine for 1931’s business 
man. Fortunes are being made and 
preserved from the scrapheap by 4 
knowledge of technical progress. 

Chapin Hoskins is keeping 
Forses’ readers continuously posted 
on scientific developments which 
will mean dollars and cents to 
them. 
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Come ON-TO-OREGON ... and Portland 


_ . .. the seaport . . . distributing 
center of the Pacific Northwest . . . a busy 
metropolis of 301,890 people (1930 census), 
and the commercial capital of a contiguous 
market of 2,500,000 population, stands stra- 
tegically at the gateway to the Columbia 
River Basin. Here begins the only water level 
route to this Empire of over 250,000 square 
miles; an area equal to all New England plus 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana. 

Ships from all ports unload their cargoes at 
Portland, returning with lumber, wool, fruit, 
salmon, wheat, and other products. Four 
transcontinental railways, oceanic, coastwise 
and river shipping, a network of auto freight 
lines, 2700 miles of hard surfaced highways, 
give quick and economical access to the 
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Ships drop their barnacles while they load in Portland's 
water harbor. Drydocking and scraping is unnecessary. 


Pacific Northwest, the intermountain, and 
national markets. 

And here living is at its best! Portland is a 
home city—a veritable garden spot caressed 
by a mild, animating climate.* Outdoor 
sports and gardens are enjoyed the year 
‘round by a home loving people (44.6 per cent 
of Portlanders own their own homes), who 
earn $304 more per annum than the nation’s 
average. 

Oregon's climate* and environments are 
conducive to more productive and efficient 
labor, healthier and higher standards of 
living. Portland manufacturers in several lines 
familiar with labor conditions elsewhere, 
report that the higher efficiency of workers 
here is equal to a saving of 15 per cent in labor 
costs as compared to the cost of labor in 
eastern and middle-western industrial centers. 

Today, time and distance are no barriers to 


























Fewer Fog Hours at Portland Harbor Entrance 
Port Distance to Ocean | Annual Fog Hours & 
Seattle 117 miles 1091 £ 
Portland 110 miles 541 
San Francisco 10 miles 1089 d 
Los Angeles 24 miles 841 S 














PORTLAND, OREGON 


The fresh water 


ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. 

1394 Public Service Building 

Portland, Oregon Faw 
al a 

Gentlemen: Madras 
fresh Please send me FREE, Industrial 

Data on Portland and Oregon City... 


men. Why not live as you would wish to 
live, where you would like to live? The man 
who has attained a measure of success, who 
has initiative, foresight, and ambition, can 
achieve a greater degree of success and enjoy 
a fuller measure of the worthwhile things in 
life in Portland. 

“The Era of the Pacific’’ has barely begun. 
The next theatre of national development will 
be on the Pacific Coast. A rich market now, it 
is growing bigger and richer every day. 
Oriental trade is forging ahead. Capital in 
increasing amounts is developing Oregon's 
basic resources. The eyes of industry are turn- 
ing Westward! Get in on the ground floor! 

Interesting and authoritative Industrial 
Data will be sent with the compliments of 
the citizens of Portland. Write for st. 





# PORTLAND'S ANIMATING CLIMATE 
Scientists agree that man is more active physically at a tempera- 
ture of 55 to 70 degrees than when it is colder or warmer and 
that he does his best brain work when outdoor temperature is 
around 40°. They also agree that Pacific Northwest climate 
fits these specifications exactly. Portland's average temperature 
for the past 10 years for January has been 39.6 degrees and 
for July 67.2 degrees. A seasonable climate without excessive hu- 
midity — it is animating and energizing, without extremes 
of heat or cold. 


State ... 
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800,000 pounds of fresh cold milk are daily 


rushed by truck to Hershey. In 3 hours these trucks 


cover as much as 100 miles. That’s a lot of speed, but 
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pressure tires 
yielded place 


to Goodyear Truck Balloons not a single tire has failed 


because of heat —schedules have been maintained as 


never before —tire mileage has shown an outstanding 
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increase — operating costs have gone down—and on top 
of all that it has been possible to add gigantic new tank 
units to the fleet, capable of carrying a milk load of 


21,500 pounds. How about putting your trucks on 


TRUCK BALLOONS? 





_ The Greatest , 
More tons are hauled on 


Goodyear Tires A 
than on any other kind 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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| FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 





UTILITIES HARES of many public utility WE HAVE ALTER P. CHRYSLER de- 
HAVE LITTLE corporations have been sold by MADE clared to me the other day: 
TO FEAR timid investors who fear political SOME “T am totally against reducing 
POLITICALLY attacks. Much is made of the vic- PROGRESS wage rates. Labor in most indus- 

tories scored by Governor Roose- . tries has already had to take a cut 


velt in New York State and Gifford Pinchot in Pennsyl- jn the sense that total days’ and hours’ work has been 
vania, both politicians who have made a noise against reduced. That, of course, can’t be avoided, because no 
utility companies and have championed State ownership. manufacturer can go on producing more than he can sell, 
Unquestionably, many utility stocks were carried too high, more than the public will buy. But let’s keep our high 
in common with other classes of stocks. Readjustment wage standard.” Flash your mind back twenty years: 
doubtless was necessary. But it is extremely doubtful had any large-scale manufacturer made such a statement, 
whether politicians in any part of the country will be his fellow business men throughout the country would 
able to arouse any white-heat indignation against utility have unhesitatingly concluded that he had lost his reason. 
corporations. Taken by and large, American utilities Yet Chrysler’s attitude is, in this year 1930, the general, 
have been extremely ably managed. Sleepless vigilance not to say universal, attitude among American business 
has raised efficiency and rates have been repeatedly low- leaders. It shows that we have made some progress, some 
ered voluntarily. Utility enterprises are no longer owned progress towards greater social justice, some progress 
by a few rich men. No type of security is more widely towards greater humaneness, some progress towards the 
distributed among the public than utility stock. The cor- Golden Rule. 

poration having the largest number of stockholders in Of course, a very long way remains to be covered 
the world is one of our utilities, American Telephone & along the path of progress. Throwing workers idle, 
Telegraph Company. It is not unusual for electric light without making any provision whatsoever for them, is far 
and power companies to have upwards of 100,000 stock- from ideal conduct on the part of industry. Until that 
holders. It is most unusual for a modern utility to be evil is eradicated, either by industry or by the State, we 
hated by the communities it serves. Therefore, politicians cannot prate very loudly about industry’s humaneness. 
of the Pinchot stripe are little likely to gain sufficient Within the next few years real progress will be made in 
support when they seek to vent their spleen by legislative establishing regular employment, for a specified number 
attacks upon utility properties. No important utility cor- of weeks each year, by various industries and corpora- 
poration has been found one-tenth as corrupt as the politi- tions. A start has been made. I hope soon to make an 
cal machines in various cities, including leading cities in announcement of far-reaching interest on this subject, 
Roosevelt’s and Pinchot’s own States. an announcement covering a constructive development 

now under consideration. 


? 


Industrial blood-letti ried fa ough, incites the , : 
other kind Mane Tele, SAECIE far enemy, The straight path isn’t narrow. 





Scattering shot brings down no big game. To be efficient, be discriminatingly ignorant. 
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Hoover Wants Rail Mergers: 


Forbes’ Open Letter to Eastern Presidents 


W. W. Atterbury Patrick E. Crowley 


W. W. Atterbury, President, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Patrick E. Crowley, President, New York Central Rail- 
road. 

Daniel Willard, President, Baltimore & Ohio Raitroad. 

O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Nickel Plate, Erie, etc. 


Gentlemen: 


The time has come for you to drop all obstructionist 
tactics and to agree upon definite plans for the creation 
of trunk line systems, in accordance with the spirit of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 

You have been bickering and quarreling long enough. 

The public are reaching the conclusion that personal 
ambition, personal pride, personal vanity must be in some 
measure responsible for the unconscionable delay in 
agreeing to the allocation of properties. 

When the country was prosperous, your maneuvers 
attracted little attention or condemnation. 

To-day there 
everything within his power to combat depression and 
unemployment. 

You can do more than perhaps any other five business 
men in America, first, to bring about a transformation 
in sentiment and, second, to set in motion very substantial 
expenditures—for electrification, for terminals, for equip- 
ment, etc. 

You presumably will have to reach a conclusion sooner 
or later—or have an agreement fastened upon you by 
the authorities at Washington. 

Why dilly dally, why work at cross-purposes, for a 
further indefinite period? 

Why not picture the existing situation in this country 
as an emergency, an emergency demanding the waging 
of warfare against the continuation of widespread unem- 
ployment, industrial inactivity, pessimistic sentiment? 

Warfare calls for action which would not be taken in 
ordinary times. 

Warfare calls for the sinking of personal differences. 

Warfare calls for self-sacrifice. 

Will you not, therefore, get together in this spirit, 


Daniel Willard 


is dire need for every citizen doing 


O. P. Van Sweringen M. J. Van Sweringen 


adopt a policy of give-and-take, determined to end the 
deadlock which has too long existed? 

I understand that President Hoover is extremely anx- 
ious that you follow this course. 

I understand, moreover, that, if you gentlemen will 
compose your differences and present agreed-upon plans 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Chief 
Executive will enthusiastically use his influence to expe- 
dite official approval. 

Members of the Interstate Commission cannot but 
be imbued with a keen sense of the emergency conditions 
now confronting the nation. That they would not be 
eager to co-operate to the limit in hastening the return of 
confidence and business activity and fuller employment 
is unthinkable. 

The present holds an opportunity which, if scorned, 
may not return. 

ASK YOURSELF 
THESE THREE 
ELEMENTAL 
QUESTIONS 


HE Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, farsighted publishers of 
the one and only Saturday Evening 


Post, believe that the time has 
come to establish larger advertising 
appropriations to stimulate business. The Post is, there- 
fore, beginning an extensive campaign in magazines and 
newspapers. In its first straight-shooting advertisement, 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” it suggests: “Take a 
good, unwishful, morning-after look at your product, 
your sales plans, yourself. Is the commodity you make 
and hope to sell, styled, finished, priced to present needs— 
if your market knew the facts about it would it sell itself? 
Is your selling-energy out full-limit, are your sales and 
advertising plans extraordinarily gauged to extraordinary 
resistances—or are you cutting the power just as you are 
trying to make the hill? About yourself, and this is more 
important than you might think: along with experience, 
imagination, judgment—have you a plenitude of plain 
old-fashioned Nerve? If your business yields the right 
answer to these three simple and elemental questions, bet 
on America and don’t worry about where you are going 
from here!’ 
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Putting the U S Back in Business 








HOW FAR LTHOUGH the | all-envelop- 
— tng ing fog of pessimism has lifted 
THE WOODS? ever so slightly, staunch American 


courage has not yet reasserted itself. 
Not satisfied with the extremity to 
which deflation has already been carried, some gloom- 
lovers continue to shake their heads and prognosticate 
still worse times. This, by Burton Bigelow, Inc., is timely 
and salutary: “It was a big room. It was a big table. 
There were big men—fifteen of them—gathered there for 
a directors’ meeting of a large and prosperous company. 
Most of them wore long, long faces. They were talking 
about the business depression, and some were making 


dire predictions. Finally a keen-eyed, white-haired chap 
at one end of the table arose a little impatiently. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘if you will kindly pardon my 
falling into the vernacular of the day, you fellows with 
your talk of business going to the dogs give me a pain. 
I want you to answer just one question: 

“ ‘How far can a dog run into the woods?’ 

“The chairman looked non-plussed and was about to 
administer a reproof for such frivolity, when the speaker 
resumed : 

“*The answer is just this, gentlemen: When a dog has 
run half way into the woods—from then on he is run- 
ning out.” 
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SALESMEN 
BECOME 
CRUSADERS: 
RESULT 


H OW can new sales records be 
achieved in times like these? 
One important company has found 
the answer. Result: Its business 
has eclipsed all previous figures. 
It -found its sales at low ebb during the Summer. July 
proved the worst month. The executives decided that it 
was up to them to bring about a transformation in the 
mental attitude of its 4,000 salesmen, men who earn their 
orders by ringing door bells. Instead of cutting prices, 
raising commissions or using other artificial stimulants, 
the management diagnosed that their problem was to 
instil a conquering spirit throughout the force. Gather- 
ings of salesmen were arranged at headquarters and at 
the company’s 200 branch offices. The talk was he-man, 
straight from the shoulder. Full of confidence themselves, 
the executives were able to inspire confidence among the 
men. The facts were squarely faced. The men were 
plainly told that records could be broken only if a record 
number of prospects were visited. That meant working 
longer hours—ten or twelve instead of six or eight. It 
was impressed upon the salesmen that the responsibility of 
keeping the home fires burning was up to them, that on 
their efforts depended the wellbeing of the entire factory 
force—also the many concerns furnishing materials and 
supplies. “You do a genuine service to every home you 
sell,” they were told. “Go forth in the spirit of cru- 
saders.” No extra material rewards were dangled before 
the men. Their only reward, in addition to their com- 
missions, was to be a company pin, diamond-studded, for 
those attaining exceptional results. That, and the per- 
sonal satisfaction of knowing that they were heroically 
doing their bit to drive depression from the land. 

This appeal, backed up by whole-hearted advertising 
and promotion co-operation, wrought miracles. As many 
as 30,000 door bells began to be rung daily. Sales mounted 
as they had never mounted even in boom times. In Sep- 
tember and October unprecedented commissions were 
‘ earned in almost every state in the Union. Quite a number 


of men earned upwards of $1,000 in October. And No- . 


vember brought equally gratifying returns. 

The company is the Air-Way Electric Appliance Cor- 
poration, Toledo, established by Pratt E. Tracy, who 
found himself, when the war ended, in possession of a 
wonderful munitions plant but no more orders. The first 
few years brought nothing but troubles and red ink. Then 
he switched to selling his product (electric cleaners) 
direct from door to door. Also each executive was com- 
pelled to qualify by going out, ringing bells, and booking 
orders—even a college president and the general sales 
manager of a prominent automobile company went 
through that practical system of training. Mr. Tracy 
attributes the company’s success to organization and a 
thorough training of men. That, and imbuing the men 
with a sense of the worthwhileness of daily giving of 


their best to their prospects, their company and them- 
selves. 


The employment barrel is being severely shaken—bring- 
ing the big to the top. 


FORBES for 


REVISE 
LAWS THAT 
CHECK ~ : 
PROSPERITY 


JA] O sooner had the demoralizing 

price-cutting in copper been 
checked by a gentlemen’s agreement 
among the principal producers in 
this and other countries than news- 
paper dispatches began pouring out of Washington pro- 
claiming that Department of Justice satellites were knit- 
ting their brows, anxious to ferret out just what had 
occurred. Perhaps the sensible co-operative arrange- 
ment to limit production to the world’s requirements could 
afford a pretext for issuing indictments and threatening 
copper employers with jail sentences. The same Depart- 
ment of Justice, it will be recalled, gave vent to its 
disapproval of President Coolidge’s Oil Conservation 
3oard’s efforts to stop the criminal wasting of the nation’s 
irreplaceable oil resources. Quite recently James A. Far- 
rell warned steel price-cutters that they had better desist. 
In certain other industries there has also been a disposi- 
tion among the more responsible interests to remove evils 
prejudicial, not to say fatal, to the attainment of pros- 
perity. 

One’s first impulse is to berate the Department of 
Justice for its obstructive attitude. But, after all, the 
Department of Justice is charged with the duty of seeing 
that laws are enforced. Instead, therefore, of railing at 
the Department, the proper course is to induce Congress 
te remove laws which do not fit modern industrial and 
economic conditions. Now that the Democrats have 
pledged co-operation with the Administration to quicken 
the restoration of employment and prosperity, why 
can’t remedial action be taken by Congress? President 
Hoover aptly says: 

“It certainly is not the purpose of our competitive 
system that it should produce a competition which de- 
stroys stability in an industry and reduces to poverty all 
within it. Its purpose is rather to maintain that degree of 
competition which induces progress and protects the con- 
sumer. If our regulatory laws be at fault they should 
be revised.” 

President Coolidge clearly realized the vital need for 
permitting co-operation under certain circumstances. 
President Hoover has enunciated the same stand. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike having expressed their earnest 
eagerness to do anything and everything calculated to 
abolish depression and widespread unemployment, there 
should be no insurmountable obstacle to speedy action 
by Congress. Enlightened Labor leaders will interpose 
no objections, because they now fully understand that 
the more prosperous an industry the more prosperous 
the workers engaged in it, and that depression in an 
industry entails labor depression in that industry. Even 
the fire-eating Samuel Untermyer urges that the anti- 
trust laws be repealed because they have fallen into public 
contempt. 

_ Will President Hoover follow up his statesmanlike 
statement by statesmanlike action? 


No trials, no triumphs. 


Press on—or become hard pressed. 
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N this speculative economic civili- 

zation of ours, an aristocracy of 

well piloted, favored companies 
has demonstrated a capacity to forge 
ahead in profits in spite of adverse 
general conditions. Despite the 
worldwide major depression, more 
than 120 corporations have sounded 
a theme of growing prosperity in 
their published earnings statements 
for the first three quarters of 1930. 

Accordingly, an unbiased reading 
of the cold statistical facts demon- 
strates that there have been numer- 
ous brilliant success stories even in 
this red ink year. Perhaps it is 
timely to interrupt the chorus of 
hackneyed pessimism and gloom to 
analyze the causes of the successes, 
rather than to join the crowd and re- 
peat the well-known theme song to 
the effect that 1930 has been heart- 
break year for business in general. 

The larger capitalists who sit be- 
hind the scenes and pull the strings 
should scrutinize the human factors 
behind successful operations this year 
as part of their inevitable search 
toward the end of the depression for 
new executive manpower to resusci- 
tate organizations which have done 
unnecessary backsliding. 

In most instances, the presidents 
of companies which reported larger 
profits for the nine months sought 
modestly to stress external reasons 
for their distinguished achievements 
in bucking the trend. But, in my 
opinion, blue ribbons should be 
pinned on the chief executives who, 
in the shadow of panic and calamity 
howling, had the courage, the imagi- 
nation, the vigor, and the determina- 
tion to go forward. In most instances 
the heightened profits were the fruits 
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These Companies Have 


Pushed Straight Ahead! 


Exceptional Management, Favored Position, Far- 


sighted Policies Brought These Concerns to the Fore 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


of a bulldog-like determination to 
fight conditions through putting more 
on the ball of executive control. With 
few exceptions, those who progressed 
in this year of retrogression had the 
enthusiasm to increase their advertis- 
ing appropriation, instead of running 
to cover, the energy to stimulate their 
sales agents, and the grim will power 
to save for net income through dras- 
tic operating economies. 


F there are relatively depression- 

proof industries, which are less 
subject to the ravages of the depres- 
sion phase of the business cycle, the 
investor should know of them, and 
should consider the capacity of com- 
panies to ride economic storms when 
they formulate their investment pro- 
grams and build up their portfolios. 
The long-term investor, whether an 
individual or an institution, like the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, should distinguish between 
prince and pauper industries, such as 
copper and steel, and the more stable 
industries, such as foodstuffs, tobac- 
co, water companies, power and light, 
and amusements, which, where they 
show a substantial long-term growth 
factor in addition, are entitled to sell 
at higher price-to-earnings ratios than 
the highly fluctuating industries, such 
as the metal trades, the automobile 
industry, and radio. On the other 
hand, with the fact of deflation pretty 
much behind us, the investor and the 
analyst should allow for the fact that 
the so-called depression-proof indus- 


Oni! 


tries have thus far this year been re- 
porting profits closer to their long- 
term average earning capacity than 
the prince and pauper trades, which 
have been revealing distinctly subnor- 
mal earnings. 

Accordingly, at this stage, the spec- 
ulator, as opposed to the investor, 
may reason that the depressed trades, 
will in the next phase of prosperity 
show the greatest rebound from these 
levels. That viewpoint is compound- 
ed of conjecture, which is the stuff 
out of which speculation is inevitably 
made; the investor, however, who 
wants to act on known data, will 
take into consideration the fact that 
marketwise the shares of companies 
which have ridden the storm well 
have not benefitted as they should 
ordinarily have, because they have 
been affected sympathetically by the 
widespread bearish tendencies. Ac- 
cordingly, not having responded as 
they ordinarily would have to good 
news, they may be expected to be at 
the vanguard of an advance when and 
if good times return. 


HAT successful chief executives, 

among these exceptional profit 
performers in the first nine months 
this year, met the challenge of diffi- 
cult times is shown by an analysis 
of the reasons why profits were up, 
and in a vast majority of instances 
the explanation for the achievement 
was in operating economies. The 
next most important factor was an 
increase in ‘gross sales, especially 


ty 
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COMPANIES SHOWING INCREASE IN NET INCOME 
IN FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1930 OVER FIRST 
NINE MONTHS OF 1929, CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS 


Financial and Insurance 


COMPANY 1930 


1929 


American Re-Imeurance Co. .....2.:.0000c000 $ 1,816,986 (gross) $ 1,353,395 


Associates Investment Co 766,004 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation 
Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co 


Frousencr: Fiance Corp. .......6sececcccvacas 


722,433 
2,939,869 


Utilities—Telephone and Telegraph 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co........$123,400,796 
Associated Telephone, Ltd. .................. 736,831 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co... 4,163,210 
New York Telephone 32,407,174 
Pennsylvania Telephone 404,758 
Southern Bell Tel. & T 10,969,383 
Southern New England 


Railroads 


$1,796,366 
4,723,756 
1,977,612 
2,832,507 
1,481,193 


Bangor & Aroostook 

MNO NIN oo seca. 5.016: 4 do-sncinaeers De Meier 
Chicago Great Western 

Gulf Coast Lines 

New York, Westchester & Boston Railway 


Railroad Equipment 
226,394 


16,627,081 
208,420 


‘Gould Coupler Co. and Subsidiaries ......... $ 
Pullman, Inc. and Subsidiaries 
Symington Company 


Retailing 


Grand Union Co. 
Nathan Strauss, Inc. 


$814,209 
234,058 
Restaurants 


$445,988 
559,050 


Bickford’s, Inc. 
IN ik Soa diac aie dwn AWE Daa kaa 
Waldorf System 


Foodstuffs 


$12,080,903 
1,283,652 
15,515,280 
989,637 


1,697,411 
9,053,046 


Coca-Cola Company 
aeRO Ol Wheat COLD. occoiseciccaccccscccscss 
General Foods Corp, and Subsidiaries 
White Rock Mineral Springs Company 
A. Chewing Gum 
American Chicle Co. : 
Wouam Wrigiey Jr. Co. ........6c0000. 
B. Baking 
emma 6 Sons: TNC. co... cieic cess sec 
National Biscuit Co., Inc. 
C. Food Container 
Anchor Cap Corp. and Subsidiaries..... 
Standard Cap and Seal Corp. ........... 


923,473* 
16,768,774 


871,636 
558,359 


*Forty weeks ended Oct. 4. 


Amerada Corporation 
Houston Oil Co. of Texas 
mm. &. wWicox Oil and Gas Co. ........0.c000% 


$4,173,871 
1,307,043 
716,216 


Utilities—Electric Light and Power 


Cities Service 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 

EL, rnckpahian senenedacsrereas 
New England Power Ass’n. .................. 
Pennsylvania Water and Power Co. ........... 1,356,650 
Public Service of Northern Illinois ............ 5,549,049 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd.......... $15,394,853 
United Railways & Electric 329,610 


(Continued on next page) 


$50,118,102 
11,590,934 
74,829 
8,130,589 


45,994,059 (loans) 


466,647 
40,095,852 
503,830 
2,371,392 


$120,970,306 


653,742 
3,575,711 
30,650,064 
280,496 
10,343,973 
3,019,027 


1,616,876 
3,318,531 
1,881,778 
2,323,899 
1,386,275 


131,144 
13,882,081 
192,494 


628,213 
202,427 


341,947 
64,767 
811,529 


11,153,285 
1,275,565 
14,840,252 
895,477 


1,623,896 
8,534,912 


624,774* 
15,973,225 


855,996 
513,913 


2,613,896 
1,251,630 
421,283 


32,991,727 
11,007,730 
56,504 
7,240,851 
1,327,663 
4,895,470 
15,253,222 
294,410 


° 


° 
Increase 


64 
14 
43 
23 


FORBES for 


among public utilities, chain retailers, 
and amusement companies. Only 
one executive—Adolph Zukor, presi- 
dent of Paramount—ascribed the in- 
crease in net profits partly to a grow- 
ing export demand for the products 
of the company. 

In spite of the assertion by the 
president of one well-known com- 
pany, which ran ahead for the first 
half of the year, but which fell down 
in the ghastly quarter which proved 
an insurmountable barrier tor so 
many executives, who had earlier 
been bucking the trend, to the effect 
that “I think you will find it generally 
true that corporations that reported 
particularly attractive earnings in the 
first quarter and second quarter of 
this year, were either operating in 
specialized lines, or were enjoying the 
benefits of some unusual situation,” 
I think that there was more than luck 
behind their performances. On the 
other hand, I do not contend that the 
vastly larger majority of companies, 
which showed decreasing profits for 
the nine months’ period, were poorly 
managed. 

If a larger canvass of earnings is 
to be made, it will be found that in 
the first nine months of this year, 257 
representative corporations showed a 
decline of approximately 30 per cent., 
as compared with the corresponding 
three-quarters of 1929. Of these, 212 
industrials showed a loss of 34 per 
cent. in the aggregate, 28 railroads 
showed a drop of 38 per cent., and 17 
utilities reported a combined net one 
per cent. greater than in the same 
period in 1929. According to the 
Standard Statistics compilation, 159 
industrial corporations in the first 
nine months of 1930 reported profits 
18 per cent. lower than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1928; 27 railroads 
revealed a decline of 15 per cent., and 
9 utilities were 11.5 per cent. higher. 


CCORDINGLY, with such a 

record to consider, the perform- 
ance of executives in temporarily de- 
pressed industries cannot justly be 
compared with the achievements of 
those in favored or depression-proof 
industries. The real test is whether 
they did as well as was humanly pos- 
sible under existing conditions—and 
not whether they surpassed the 1929 
peak. To be specific, though the 
earnings of the General Motors Com- 
pany declined, I believe that Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., the president, gave a 
conspicuously able performance in 
astute management, as is shown by 
the fact that in recent months Gen- 
eral Motors has been selling an in- 
creasing proportion of the total num- 
ber of cars sold by the entire indus- 
try. Likewise, although the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Com- 
pany, responding to the shrinkage in 
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residential building, was required to 
take its first adverse dividend action, 
I think that Clarence M. Woolley, 
head of the company, was conspicu- 
ously sagacious and courageous in his 
policies this year. And in another 
field, though the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey felt the depres- 
sion as the petroleum industry passed 
through a major crisis, there is no 
question of the managerial primacy 
of Walter Teagle, president of the 
company. 


ND yet the burden of proof that 

they have done all in their power 
js-on the executives whose earnings 
showed drastic declines. Perhaps the 
reputations of some company presi- 
dents, who prospered before the 
slump by swimming with the tides, 
had been overexploited. Broadly 
speaking, management in general 
failed in the major task of keeping 
an equilibrium between supply and 
demand. The question arises whether 
fairweather executives who falter be- 
fore paralyzing fears and inhibitions 
in time of stress, earn the fat’salaries 
which they have been receiving. On 
the other hand, those who headed the 
exceptional companies, which ran 
ahead in this indigo year, should have 
no trouble in convincing their direc- 
tors that they are worthy of their 
hire. There is, in fact, likely to be 
competitive bidding for the services 
of executives, especially among those 
in non-depression proof industries, 
who nevertheless pushed their own 
corporate profits over the top. 

An outstanding success in a high- 
ly competitive field has been the 
Auto-Strop Safety Razor Company, 
of which N. R. Maas is president, 
which is about to join hands with Gil- 
lette. An individual in position to 
give the reason for the Auto-Strop 
success, told me: “The gain made for 
the first six months of 1930 was 
maintained in the third quarter and 
the net income for the period is prac- 
tically 100 per cent. over the corres- 
ponding period of 1929. We expect 
to continue at this same rate or better 
for the last quarter. Our increased 
business is not due to any bookkeep- 
ing adjustments. Our advertising is 
written off promptly as it is expend- 
ed; our depreciation is taken to the 
limit and our methods of accounting 
are most conservative. Our company 
is making rapid and substantial prog- 
ress which is accounted for by ex- 
cellent quality of merchandise, splen- 
did merchandising methods, fair 
prices and treatment to the trade and 
public.” 

An especially hard hit industry was 
steel and iron, yet a smaller company, 
making steel specialties, the Blaw- 
Knox Company, of Pittsburgh, has 
been able to move distinctly ahead 

(Continued on page 28) 


Their 1930 Net Income Increased 


Utilities—Gas 
COMPANY 1930 1928 inet aae 
Memphis Natural Gas Co. .................. $ 600,085 361,545° 65 
Pees GO BR. Oe CD ose ie ccecsenccanane 4,927,412 4,852,686 2 
United Gas Improvement Co. ................ 28,876,148 23,615,520 22.2 


Utilities—Traction 





Barcelona Traction, Light & Power .......... $52,487,775 * 47,688,411* 10 
Brazilian Traction, Light & Power ........... 21,168,463 21,069,569 4 
Worcester Consolidated Street Railway ...... 181,430 134,805 34 
*Figures in pesetas 
Amusement 
Be MMAR eco et cas ta $10,104,194 8,337,196 21.6 
i re 13,541,000 9,731,000 39.2 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. ................ 3,052,571 1,637,900 86 


Automobile and Parts 





Briggs Manufacturing Co. ............e.000- $4,533,526 3,310,421 37 
Kelsey-Hays Wheel Corp. .................... 2,280,000 ** 1,803,228** 26 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co..... 1,053,431 853,068 23 
**Estimated. 
Ice 
Pn WE A, oid cis bu wetnosklnkncse wack $5,030,908 4,879,368 3 
Gay 20GB PMS) GO) i.cbduuciatsoscusaasesn 5,717,667 5,063,542 12 
Office Equipment 
International Business Machines .............. $5,474,426 4,914,722 11-1 
EY GNU ng han cincewnasddlesinsawns 262,891 243,376 8 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

Autostrop Safety Razor Go. ...0scscccccces $1,411,574 759,247 86 
Bemusitia! Maven SCGED, ..cssciscccccecdsciesss 1,262,089 1,063,208 18 
Monighan Manufacturing Corp. ............. 190,529 113,790 67 
Se Tsk cneaedleseuisnedseacucnes 753,526 692,216 8 


Companies Showing Increased Sales in First Nine Months 
of 1930, Over First Nine Months of 1929. 


1930 Sales 1929 Sales % In- 
Company (9 months ) (9 months) crease 
Pee ND Gis bi cas bokcnnw wk oeen 104,701,956 104,661,761 
(39 weeks ended Sept. 27) 
i, ie Ws BO Bin, oo 5 cokecsupennius 3,263,922 3,241,247 6 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc..... bade cahlamaenaiil 13,002,331 10,604,458 22. 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc........... 16,082,487 15,572,903 3.3 
ST CN ab dg abe aida walih 25,330,665 24,672,126 2.6 
David Pender Grocery Co............... 11,507,661 11,307,785 1.7 
( - to Sept. 27) 
CR iiss ckansneneeunes 13,507,487 11,999,810 12.5 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc.............. 3,313,529 2,633,835 25.8 
F. & W- Grand-Silver Stores, Inc.......... 25,168,902 19,458,560 29.3 
ee ee ce ceckaeeebann cosas 11,126,751 10,213,915 8.9 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.......... 800,168,990 750,945,457 6.55 
L 5, Meme Ga, Bit... accscccs cece 19,369,828 17,487,496 10-7 
Se a Serre pee 1,178,718 946,637 24.6 
Te 12,709,118 11,480,456 10.7 
i i CN keane scene ehek we 17,160,776 12,296,311 39.6 
Wiachiaer SOrGs, TAC. ......:5.0:00:000000500000 64,960,880 63,475,497 2.34 
I I us ac eka ane anna 21,097,025 18,621,253 13.3 
National Shirt Shops, Inc.............. . 3,137,880 2,977,963 5.3 
Pilot Radio & Tube Corp................ 1,213,720 1.152,088 5. 
| ee ST 165,447,527 159,374,501 3.8 
De ccs concn ceeds taapenvaks 3,439,935 2,594,615 32.5 
0 Gf eee r res: 7,000,933 6,026,936 16.1 
Schulte-United 5c. to $1 Stores............ 18,191,345 11,063,544 64.43 
ge rrr nen re . 6,489,722 5,852,007 10.9 
— ORS Fs rere 45,978,362 44,547,584 3.2 
Southern Grocery Stores, Inc............. 12,081,415 11,347,179 6.4 
(Up to Sept. 27) 
SO rrr ee 11,812,254 11,811,843 pe 
I, Wn nc occceednnsece a oe 38,686,746 33,120,920 16.8 
Wy Be. ME soni eccs asovenecs 45,493,453 41,237,630 10.3 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


ssp WANTED to be a shopkeeper,” 

confessed Judge John Barton 

Payne, chairman of the Red Cross, 

who has been director-general of rail- 

roads, chairman 

of the Shipping 

3oard, Secretary of 

the Interior and 

noted legal counsel 

in many civil and 

corporation cases. 

“My father was 

a farmer, but I 

didn’t want to 

farm. When I was 15, I told my 

father I wanted to be a shopkeeper. 

He made no objection, took me to 

Warrenton, the nearest town, and 

placed me with a general merchant 

there. I got $50 and my keep that 
first year. 

“When I was 18 I went over to a 
nearby town, which was hardly more 
than a cross-roads, to keep a sort of 
general store which was also an ex- 
press and railroad office. I came in 
contact with all sorts of people while 
tending store. 

“One day a long, lanky country- 
man said: ‘You ought to be a law- 
yer. It was the first time I had 
thought of it, but the idea appealed 
tome. This circumstance crystallized 
my ambition to be a lawyer. 

“If I have learned nothing else 
from life I have come to a very re- 
spectful appreciation of the power of 
circumstance. We humans must do 
what we can against the thrust of cir- 
cumstance. The wise man _ utilizes 
circumstance. Always | was waiting 
and watching for a chance. [| did not 
know exactly what I wanted to do or 
how I was going to do it, but I was 
always awake to seize anything that 
came my way. In that way circum- 
stance became my ally. 

‘Presently the little store petered 
out; in fact, I told the owner, who 
was a friend of mine, that it would 
never pay and that both of us were 
wasting time on it. I went home and 
there didn’t seem to be anything in 
sight. But old Lady Circumstance 
was on the job. My father had a 
farm which he wanted to sell. He 
sent me over to the county seat to 
settle up a deal. While there I got 
a job working for the clerk in the 
court. Up to that time my education 
had been from the ‘red school house’ 
but the next three years were devoted 
to law, working in stores, keeping 
books for a manufacturing concern, 
and eventually I was licensed to prac- 
tice. 


BIG 
MEN 


“Practicing law is a general educa- 
tion in the humanities. You come 
very close to life. I always treated 
my cases from the human angle. 
They were human problems to me. 
Moreover, as I went along in my 
education in law and life I found 
out that few people mean to be bad. 
-verybody believes himself right and 
justified in what he does. As I 
delved into the reasons and causes for 
the troubles of my clients I learned 
tolerance.” 


TEYXHAT goodwill breeds goodwill 

has been demonstrated many 
times in the career of C. E. Mc- 
Manus, president of the Crown Cork 
and Seal Company of Baltimore. 
Mr. McManus heads that great cor- 
poration by right of a long career 
not only manufacturing corks and 
bottle-stoppers, but dealing squarely 
with customers and reaping the re- 
ward of a loyal following. 

Once when he was a young man 
struggling to increase the business of 
the little company he then headed, 
Mr. McManus received evidence 
which he has never forgotten of the 
inestimable value of that elusive and 
intangible thing, goodwill. He had 
made a shipment of bottle crowns to 
a soft drink manufacturer in a 
Southern mill town. A few weeks 
later this particular customer came 
into his office, and, after a bit of talk 
about this and that, casually re- 
marked, “By the way, those last 
crowns you sent us were one hundred 
per cent. ‘leakers.’ ” 

At once startled and puzzled, Mr. 
McManus asked, “Why didn’t you 
send them back to us?” 

“Oh,” replied the bottler, “we 
didn’t want to cause you any trouble 
or loss if we could help it, so we 
figured out a way to use the crowns 
so that we wouldn’t have to send ’em 
back. We put them aside, and then 


every day at eleven o'clock we began 
using them to cap just enough bottles 
for our noon hour trade at the mill 
doors. We could figure it out pretty 
close. Just before noon we rushed 
"em down to the mills. The leaks 
couldn’t affect the quality of the 
drinks for an hour or so. Our cus- 
tomers didn’t suffer any, and never 
knew the difference; and we saved 
you trouble, because you’d always 
played square with us.” 


“I made up my mind,” says Mr. 
McManus, “to carry that kind of 
goodwill along with me however big 
my business grew. I’ve done it, and 
it pays—in money and in human sat- 
isfaction.” 


N DISCUSSING recently in a 
group the value of various tests 
of hand, eye, strength, quickness, etc., 
Henry P. Kendall, president of The 
Kendall Company, 
was reminded of 
an experience in 
Amherst College 
where __ psycholog- 
ical laboratory tests 
were made of all in 

his class of 1899. 
“T had the quick- 
est time reaction. 
from seeing a flash of light to the 
muscular action of pressing a button 
which signified that I had ‘gotten’ the 

flash,” he recalled. 

“T had the slowest time reaction 
to seeing a word, comprehending its 
meaning and then pressing a button 
which registered the time it had taken 
to see and understand. This experi- 
ment explained why I was the slowest 
reader in my class and why, on a 
given task in reading, in literature 
or any kindred subject, I took longer 
than any one else. 


“T believe my time in college for 
the fifteen-yard dash has not been 
beaten, not because I was a fast 
runner but simply because this time 
reaction to muscular effort enabled 
me to get off quicker, after the pistol 
shot. 


“I never could have made a proof- 
reader or earned my salt as a book- 
keeper, but I think I should have 
made a tolerably good motorman.” 


Mr. Kendall is founder and head 
of a company which, beginning with 
a small, insolvent plant, now includes 
nine flourishing plants in six states, 
employing between four and _ five 
thousand people. 
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[ last, twelve years after the 
A war, British business men have 

taken action to put an end to 
politicalism and misgovernment. 

They have found a leader—Sir 
William Morris, the most successful 
manufacturer of automobiles in Great 
Britain. 

Sir William called a meeting of 
business men and financiers. It was 
held in the large hall of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, near the Bank of Eng- 
land. And the hall was packed. 


Sir William proposed the organiza- 
tion of a “National Council of Indus- 
try and Commerce.” His resolution 
was carried with enthusiasm and loud 
applause. There was no opposition. 

It was a dramatic meeting. It will 
make history. It was the first time 
that British business men have ever 
renounced their political affiliations 
and set out to control the British 
Government. 


“It is time that we came to our 
senses,” said Sir William Morris, 
“and tried to convince the Govern- 
ment that its policy will not do any 
longer.” 

Other speakers followed him. Sir 
Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, one of Brit- 
ain’s tobacco kings, declared that em- 
ployers and workers must unite to 
enforce a policy of protection for 
British industries and to reduce the 
intolerable burden of taxation. 

Sir Robert Horne, formerly a 
Conservative Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, approved of the National 
Council. ‘‘I speak as a business man 
and not as a member of a political 
party,’ he said. 


HE meeting decided to go for- 
ward and make the council a na- 
tional body. It decided to raise a 
large fund for propaganda. It will 
probably advertise. 
Also, it decided to organize local 
councils, consisting of employers and 
workers, both. And it resolved to 


question all Parliamentary candidates, 
and if necessary, to run its own can- 
didates against the candidates of the 
Conservatives, Liberals and Social- 
ists. 


British Business Revolts! 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 





SIR WILLIAM MORRIS 


Who seeks to lift British busi- 
ness out of the political morass 


This extraordinary meeting, in 
fact, wrote a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of political parties. 

British business men have learned 
that all three existing parties are 


much alike. The Conservatives, 
when they were in power, were little 
better than the present Labor 
Government. Every British Govern- 


ment since the war has hampered in- 
dustry and piled up taxation. 

Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. MacDonald—the three 
leaders of British political parties— 
all have been dominated by the 
bureaucracy and by the desire to 
subsidize the mass of the voters. All 
three have entirely ignored the rights 
and interests of British trade and 
commerce. 

Business men had hoped that some 
useful action might be taken by the 
Imperial Conference. But they have 
been disappointed. 

This conference consisted of the 
Prime Ministers of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand 
and Newfoundland, together with 
members of the British Cabinet—Mr. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, chairman. 

Not one member of this Imperial 
Conference a business man! All 
politicians, lawyers, labor leaders and 
civil servants ! 

As one London magazine said: 
“This Imperial Conference could not 
run a tripe shop. How can it handle 
the affairs of the British Empire?” 

So, a large body of British busi- 
ness men have now decided to pull 
out of the game of politics and to 
take independent action. 








This may possibly lead to a new 
National party. But it is more likely 
to lead to the abolition of party 
government altogether. 

Already, Switzerland has abolished 
political governments. Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Italy and Hungary 
have gone far in the same direction. 

Britain has suffered from a plague 
of politics since the war. So have 
Australia and South Africa. 

An eminent British public man, 
Sir Frank Fox, has just written a 
book, Parliamentary Government—A 
Failure. He points out that British 
business men are suffering from “‘tax- 
ation without representation.” Their 
money is being spent at the rate of 
$5,000,000,000 a year and they have 
no voice in the spending of it. 

He suggests that the House of 
Commons should be composed of 
only 200 members, instead of 615, 
and that they should be elected by a 
jury system—chosen by a committee 
of twelve in every constituency. 


HIS, however, is only a scheme. 
What Sir William Morris has 
done is a fact. There is now a strong 
body of British business men who 
are ready to come to the front in an 
emergency and dictate to the politi- 
cal government what must be done. 
These men are practically British 
“Vigilantes.” They have lost all 
patience with the bureaucracy and its 
political figure-heads. They have 
decided that Britain has been a na- 
tion of lions ruled by asses long 
enough. 

As for Sir William Morris, he 
holds a unique position in Britain. 
He is the British Henry Ford. He 
pays the highest wages of any British 
employer. Some of the mechanics 
in his factories are receiving $65 a 
week—an incredible wage in Britain. 

He began life as a mechanic. His 
progress has been very rapid. It was 
he, more than anyone else, who saved 
the British automotive industry from 
extinction. He has many friends 
and no enemies. He is in every way 
the most popular and suitable leader 
for the business men of Great 
Britain. 


“Personality was paying 
one group $1,000 a year 
more per person.” 


FORBES fo; 


Your Personality and Success 


ANY capable persons believe 
that success in their chosen 


work is assured by mere 
knowledge of the details of the job, 
plus hard work. This narrowed view 
has kept many from achieving their 
real possibilities, both in business and 
in social pleasures. It is a belief that 
is as ill-founded as it is fallacious. 

From many psychological labora- 
tories in recent years has come more 
encouraging and positive knowledge 
that something besides hard work and 
simple job knowledge builds achieve- 
ment. This newer knowledge about 
personal analysis is being widely used 
to help individuals overcome person- 
ality fetters which handicap even the 
highest skill and ability. 

These fetters are not ignorance of 
the job or laziness. They are largely 
concerned with personality traits 
about which the individual himself is 
usually ignorant. Usually we do not 
know what personality traits others 
think we have, and furthermore we 
usually do not know the traits which 
have been found important in helping 
build business and social success. 

Does a good mastery of the details 
of one’s calling help annual earnings 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D. 


Director, Colgate University 
Psychological Laboratory 


Copyright, 1930, by Dr. D. A. Laird 


if there is not the personality to back 
this knowledge and assist in smooth- 
ing the way to apply it? A psychol- 
ogist at Purdue University recently 
found a convincing answer to this 
question from the careers of gradu- 
ate engineers who had been employed 
for five years. 

The group highest in personality 
was earning on an average of $3,000 
a year. The group lowest in person- 
ality was earning only $2,058 a year. 

Personality was paying the one 
group nearly a thousand dollars a 
year more per person! 

Good intelligence did not pay them 
nearly so well as did good person- 
ality. Those highest in intelligence 
were earning $2,628 a year, while 
those lowest in intelligence were 
earning $2,478 a year. 

Superior intelligence paid each 
$150 a year—while a superior per- 
sonality paid nearly a thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

Earnings should not, of course, be 
looked upon as a complete measure 
of one’s success. But earnings are 
a tangible measure and one that is 
widely regarded. The happiness and 
feeling of worth the individual has is 


closely related to the earned income, 
even though a few rare persons can 
be poor as a church mouse and still be 
blissfully happy. These are probably 
exceptions which help to prove the 
rule. 

For most persons, however, the in- 
dications are that self-confidence and 
the feeling of happiness in general in- 
creases as earnings rise. And it 1s 
also known from other research that 
one is happier when his personality 
fits perfectly into the requirements of 
his job and his niche in life. 

Personality works out in life sim- 
ilar to.a game of billiards. It is the 
best player who gets the most practice 
in billiards ; the player with the most 
skill at the start gets more chances to 
play during the game—he gains more 
practice in his approach to perfection. 
The poor player, who really needs 
the practice, gets the least. 

The game of life seems to treat 
personality in just that way. The 
individual with the smoothly fune- 
tioning personality make-up which 1s 
adapted for his life demands gets 
most practice in developing favorable 
personality traits. The one fettered, 
probably unknowing that he is fet- 
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tered, gets practice chiefly in the 
handicapping traits. 

How this will work out with the 
graduate engineers in the next ten 
years we do not know now. They had 
their personalities assayed during 
their senior year in college. Their 
differences in job success and earn- 
ings were the result of their person- 
alities ; the differences in earnings did 
not cause the personality differences. 

We could reasonably expect the 
difference in earnings to become still 
greater in future years as the good 
personality group gains a 
still better personality 
through this effect of 
practice which we have 
been discussing. And we 


Whenever workers at varying 
levels have their intelligence surveyed 
there are always a small number dis- 
covered who could be achieving vastly 
more than they actually are—if they 
only had the personality punch which 
they could develop once they knew 
what to develop and how to develop 
it. 

“Lack of intelligence does not 
cover all the deficiencies of one’s 
equipment for life,” writes the senior 
psychologist at Columbia University. 
“The emotions need to be considered, 


How Do Others See You? 


N this tabulation X shows what one 
executive thought of himself and A: 
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have high intelligence is a credit to 
one’s parents rather than a credit to 
the individual. It is a credit to the 
individual only when he makes the; 
most effective use of this valuable 
heritage. 

To have a personality make-up 
which allows one to use his full in- 
telligence is to the credit of the in- 
dividual since personality is primarily 
acquired. No doubt many persons 
have acquired their particular person- 
ality traits in a haphazard, accidental 
fashion, little realizing that they were 
thus turning over to sheer 
luck one of the most vital 
sectors of the determiners 
of achievement. 

It has been shown be- 


could reasonably antici- shows what five acquaintances thought: yond doubt that person- 
pate that the group with High Average Low ality can be guided and 
poor personalities as 1. eee controled and developed 
senior engineering  stu- aes x X A A into fruitful forms in the 
dents will get progress- Suitabilitytojob | X A average adult. It is usu- 
ively poorer—unless they 2. Pleasantness ... A ally just ignorance of 
have the good fortune to 3. Accessibility ... X A what or how to develop 
analyze their traits scien- : oe eae seseees 4 X that has caused the control 
tifically as is now being 6. Seaadiig oaeee A of the forces of person- 
done on a wide scale. 5 hea lmaaaataia X A ality to be left to Lady 
The intelligence of these 8. Initiative ....... xX A Luck by so many people. 
engineers does not corre- 9. Self-reliance .... X A Chance, or accident, or 
late at all with their earn- - ao. " yx A xX A luck is more likely to sub- 
ings after five years’ ex- Stitt A x tract from success for the 
perience. Favorable per- 13. Carefulness .... x A average person than to 
sonality traits correlate 14. Conscientiousness X A add to it. And at best 
positively and significantly a tnt ve UX x ‘ A luck can add but little in 
with these earnings. That 17. Sociability eee A x the long run. A Univer- 


means that we could have 


18. Understand’g others X 


predicted their relative 19. Enthusiasm .... X A 
earnings before they went 20. Ambition ....... XA 
to work after we knew 21. Liking for people x A 


their personality scores. 
but not from knowing 
their intelligence scores. 

A favorable personality make-up 
can increase the usefulness of aver- 
age intelligence, while a poor per- 
sonal make-up can hamper the keen- 
est intellect. There are many psy- 
chologists who believe that the better 
intellects have the greater personality 
handicaps, but there is no definite evi- 
(ence yet to prove this. But it is 
known that one with high intelligence 
is as likely to need personality devel- 
opment as is one with average or 
even low intelligence. 

One of the depressing discoveries 
made by intelligence surveys is to find 
here and there among a group of day 
laborers one with intelligence enough 
to enable him to lead a high grade 
professional career. Handicapped by 
lack of ambition and poor personality 
in general he is a double loss: society 
is losing the possible contributions of 
his possible accomplishment on a 
higher plane, and he himself is losing 
the wider service and recognition and 
earnings which would rightfully be 
his, but for the general handicap 
which comes under the heading of 
personality. 





Try this test on yourself. Then see how 
your associates rate and how they rate you. 


the health and energy of the indi- 
vidual, his persistence, poise, socia- 
bility and many other characteristics 
which go to make up his ‘person- 
ality’.” 

“As we read the early stories of 
great men,” he continues, “we are 
struck by other qualities besides in- 
telligence which must have been im- 
portant in their active careers—such 
qualities as persistence of effort, con- 
fidence in their own powers, force of 
character, and ambition or desire to 
excel. While all eminent men have 
shown high intelligence, the most 
eminent have not necessarily had the 
highest intelligence.” 

After all, it is encouraging that au- 
thorities have at last agreed upon the 
importance of personality in contrast 
with intelligence. This is because in- 
telligence cannot be increased by book 
learning or mental gymnastics, but 
the traits of personality can readily be 
changed under the proper guidance, 
except for a very small percentage of 
cases where the trait is founded upon 
some emotional kink. 

Intelligence is primarily inborn. To 


A sity of Wisconsin psychol- 
ogist in studying job apti- 
tude has made the well- 
considered estimate that at 
best purely chance factors 
contribute not more than 
10 to 20 per cent. to indi- 
vidual success—leaving around 85 
per cent. of success due to ability plus 
the dynamo of personality. 


A New York University psychol- 
ogist flatly attributes 85 per cent. to 
a under the broad key traits 
of: 


Impressiveness. 
Initiative. 
Thoroughness. 
Observation. 
Concentration 
Constructive imagination. 
Decision. 
‘Adaptability. 
Leadership 

10. Organizing ability. 
11. Expression. 

12. Knowledge 


CRONAMS WN 


The favorable personality of the 
graduate engineers which appeared 
responsible for their earning $1,000 
more a year was dependent upon fif- 
teen specific traits. The more im- 
portant personality traits for these 
engineers were: 


1. Enthusiasm. 
a wae 
3. Self-reliance. 
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4. Memory. 

5. Aggressiveness. 

6. Accuracy. 

Next in importance in winning 
their extra income were the traits of : 

Co-operation. 
Reliability. 
Originality. 
Sympathy. 
Sincerity. 

. Industry. 

7. Social interest. 

Of least importance in their win- 
ning personality, but still important, 
were the traits of: 

1. Neatness. 

2. Appreciating humor. 

How widespread inadequate per- 
sonality adjustment is no one knows 
exactly. Progressive industrial lead- 
ers have for some time been especially 
concerned about the need for person- 
ality study and development among 
the high grade executives of out 
standing ability, but who are pre- 
vented from realizing the full fruits 
of their capabilities due to slight per- 
sonality handicaps. And usually they 
do not know the handicaps them- 
selves. 

One large organization in the East 
which employs around 3,000 persons 
has one highly trained psychologist 
who does nothing but work to help 
correct the more serious personality 
handicaps among their employees. He 
reports that approximately 20 per 
cent. of their employees have serious 
personality handicaps, so severe in 
some cases that they almost amount 
to a disordered personality. Before 
the psychologist was on the staff to 
help out just such cases, both severe 
and commonplace, they were dis- 
charged, kept from promotion, or 
worked in silent suffering. 

There was the case of a young 
woman sales clerk. Her department 
head was going to discharge her be- 
cause “it costs too much to maintain 
her in the department. She does not 
earn her salary.” 

This girl’s personality was studied 
by the psychologist before the recom- 
mended discharge was acted upon. 
He found a small girl of average in- 
telligence; frail rather than robust. 
She was attractive and neat, but still 
her personality make-up was _ her 
principal handicap. She was formal 
and stiff, and had an attitude that 
held people aloof. She was courte- 
ous, but was self-conscious and 
seemed to be mentally preoccupied. 
She was almost more concerned with 
the sort of an impression she was 
making on people than she was in 
selling them merchandise—for which 
she was being paid a straight salary. 

What her personality handicaps 
were the psychologist pointed out to 
her, as well as showing her how she 
could turn some of these traits into 
assets. 


“Miss - has astonished every- 
one by turning in the best sales record 
in the department since she came to 
your office,” the department head 
wrote the psychologist later. “Her 
sales record has been excellent and 
the girl herself seems much happier.” 

When she was first recommended 
for discharge her sales per week were 
only $164, and had been at this low 
level for months. The week follow- 
ing the first guidance conference with 
the company psychologist her sales 
mounted to $553, the next week they 
were $509, and they have remained 





Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicians! 


RE the world’s political 
A leaders dragging us to- 
wards another war that 
would wipe out a large part 
of our civilization? 
talks 
Sabre-rattling 


Europe freely about 
“the next war.” 
is rife. 

In Great Britain a movement 
is under way by business lead- 
ers to curb the power of the 
(See Herbert N. 


another 


politicians. 
Casson’s article on 
page.) 

“In the United States,” says 
Mr. Casson in his own publica- 
tion, The Efficiency Magazine, 
“every hard job is now being 
turned over to a Commission 
of non-political men, usually 
business men. The _ political 
weaklings are too small for 
their jobs. The Labor Govern- 
ment has appointed about 40 
of these Commissions. . . Pres- 
ident Hoover has appointed 21. 
Coolidge appointed 118. Hard- 
ing appointed 44, Wilson ap- 
pointed 160. . . The situation 
has become absurd. It is as 
though we elected a Board of 
Directors of 18-year-old boys 
and then appointed Commit- 
tees of experienced men to 
show them what to do... The 
truth is that those who do the 
work should have the power. 
We have endured our political 
figureheads long enough.” 

Yet some people still favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 





FORBES for 
close to the $500 a week level since. 
These apparently “unimportant” per- 
sonality traits had a vital bearing 
upon her economic value as well as 
upon her happiness. 

Some of the important traits in 
different vocations and social situa- 
tions reduce accomplishment directly, 
such as inadequate self-reliance or 
lack of accuracy. Others reduce ac- 
complishment indirectly, by causing 
people to avoid one through habits 
and traits of which we ourselves may 
be unaware. 

It is possible that we suffer more, 
both in happiness and earnings, from 
the personality traits which cause 
others to avoid us, or not to co-oper- 
ate with us. The pitiable aspect of 
these more insidious traits is that 
ordinarily we have no way of discoy- 
ering whether we have them; but 
once we have an inventory of them 
the “cure” is relatively easy if one 
conscientiously applies himself to it. 

There is no concrete thing such as 
a corner of the brain which deter- 
mines personality. It is a complex 
affair composed of a multitude of 
traits. The crucial traits are those 
which make the attitude of others 
favorable or unfavorable. 

Physical appearance has something 
tc contribute to personality, but so- 
cially it is of less importance than 
other less tangible factors. Some of 
the most fascinating and successful 
personalities are people who are posi- 
tively ugly, and obviously their ugli- 
ness would be well-nigh an insur- 
mountable handicap but for the wide 
appeal of their personality. | Con- 
versely, persons of remarkable per- 
sonal beauty can be made as though 
homely by an ill-developed personal- 
ity make-up. 

Personality is made out of a multi- 
tude of blending traits, but one un- 
fortunate trait may counteract a 
horde of favorable traits. 

It is oftentime indefinite, but can 
be made to add to our definite accom- 
plishments and possessions. 

It is fluid and in continual develop- 
ment, whether we try to develop it 
or not. 

It causes much unhappiness, but 
can be guided to yield real happiness. 

It is the dynamic part of our men- 
tal life. 





Some people try to keep their faith 
by refusing to change their religious 
beliefs. When they were young they 
accepted a formulation of doctrine 
and practice, and have clung to it. 
They have kept their faith as one 
tries to keep a block of ice from melt- 
ing. Others, however, keep their faith 
like a river. It flows, it deepens its 
current, and discovers new channels. 
—Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
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The Old-Time Drug Store 


By CHET SHAFER 


OT so very long ago a notable 

pharmacist in a great city ad- 

vertised an innovation—a spe- 
cial service to clients. 

He installed a reputable surgeon, 
who, without extra charge, set any 
dislocations or fractures suffered in 
an attempt to encompass and _ bite 
through the three-decker combination 
sandwiches in which he specialized. 

All of which might be taken as an 
indication that methods and business 
systems have undergone some slight 
changes since the drug store was a 
drug store. It was quite different 
hack around the time when O. O. 
Howard and other maimed generals 
of the Civil War campaigned the 
country on a flat car for McKinley, 
and no worthwhile collection of sou- 
venir spoons was complete without 
the gem made for.Nansen, the Arc- 
tic explorer. 

The drug 
then. 

On an iron bracket above the door 
out in front was the accepted sign, 
made of wood—the mortar and pestle 
~and below it hung this information: 

“Drugs, Paints; Oils, Varnishes.” 

Nor was this, by any means, the 


store was distinctive 


er” on the Linsley house. 


total identification. ‘all glass bot- 
tles, rightly they were vases, were in 
the windows. Of highly ornamental 
designs, these were arresting. Stand- 
ing, or suspended by golden chains, 
the magnificent decorations were 
filled with red, blue, green and other 
colored waters, to cast wonderful tints 
on the patent medicine display when 
the sun streamed in. They added a 
tone of richness, and of mystery too. 
Few passed without a tribute to their 
splendor. Theirs was a magic spell 
to the small boy who, his nostrils en- 
chanted by the coolish odor that float- 
ed through the open doors, vainly 
wished he might some day number 
one among his prized possessions. 
And older folks spent many hours 
arguing the moot question—whether 
it was the glass or water that was 
colored. 

The drug store might not have 
been the gathering place that the 
grocery was, but, as an institution, it 
was of equal importance. Painters 
joafed in there, examining the high 
rack of color tints, and talking of dif- 
ficult jobs, such as “putting the prim- 
Paper- 
hangers waited long hours while a 


clerk covered himself with dust from 
gilt designs as he trimmed the rolls 
on a long table of boards mounted on 
saw-horses. He used a knife and a 
yardstick to get the edges straight. 
Doctors were frequent callers, too. 
Shallow glass cases surmounted long 
counters on either side. Pine shelves 
against the wall held a weird con- 
glomeration of bottles and jars. Bat- 
teries of deep drawers abounded, and, 
as a precaution against thieves, the 
cash was kept in a box marked 
“Tpecac.” 


HERE was a huge stove in the 

rear surrounded by its boxes of 
sawdust—and the safe. High and 
ponderous, the safes of that era fair- 
ly palpitated with permanence. Once 
installed by heaving, perspiring dray- 
men and hangers-on, these Leviathans 
of security stood immovable. Iron 
rollers sank into the floor; and the 
most adept wielder of a broom was 
baffled when he tried, gruntingly, to 
sweep out the dust underneath. Yet, 
these safes were pleasing, for, on the 
outside of the mammoth staggered 
door, were brightly daubed scenes 
that softened the effect of forbidding 
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massiveness. Pastoral scenes were 
favored, with cattle grazing in the 
foreground and snow-capped moun- 
tains in the distance. Ocean views 
were excellent, too. The subjects 
elicited high admiration. And, if the 
job was done with real thoroughness, 
the design on the outside of the outer 
door was reproduced on the inner 
doors that guarded the giant ledges— 
so—the door being ajar—the effect 
was still refreshing. 

Up front in the drug store, just 
inside the door, was the towering 
wire cage filled with sponges. The 
cigar case supported a gasoline light- 
er with an electric connection which 
sent up curls of black smoke. Oppo- 
site stood the case that held the 
“Opera” Chocolates and the packages 
of “breath perfumers.” But 
only the toniest swains were 
bon-bon patrons. The ma- 
jority swung in, fumbled an 
amazing watch fob braided 
from tan shoe laces, and, in 
a familiar manner, ordered: 

“Give me some peppermint 
drops. Ten cents’ worth. 

An’ you better mix ’em—half 
white and half pink.” 

The druggist, himself, 
was a personage in the com- 
munity. He was a profes- 
sional man, the same as a 
dentist or a telegraph opera- 
tor. Everyone held him in 
high esteem because he had 
to know “how to mix things 
up.” When he’d get on his 
round black skull cap and 
black satin sleeve protectors, 
he was a figure. .And not 
even the boldest of the curi- 
ous dared to push.the swing- 
ing door and invade the sacred pre- 
cincts where prescriptions were filled. 


E was consulted more than all 

the doctors in town. Chronic 
sufferers limped in and discussed their 
ailments, asking advice. He knew 
fifty different remedies for poison 
ivy. Women would rustle in, lift 
their veils, and whisper to him of 
matters that couldn’t have been re- 
vealed to any other ears, not even 
those of their husbands... He pre- 
scribed for this ache and that pain; 
he took a personal interest in every 
family and knew just what the 
children had taken before. His word 
was accepted as final. The faith in 
him was unbounded. 


Further, he was a mine of infor- 
mation. That’s why one of his chief 
duties was to drop everything and 
rush out on the sidewalk when the 
long blast of the shop whistle warned 
‘of the “Weather Forecast.” This 
was blown at 10:30 every morning— 
an code—three long and two short 


was “fair and warmer,” and so on. 
He'd wait for the repeat blasts. And 
the rest of the day when anyone 
asked : 

“What’d she blow for this morn- 
in’ ?”” 

He’d say: 

“Two long and two short. That's 
‘Rain and Colder.’ I guess we're in 
for a cold snap, all right.” 

Some might argue that they dis- 
tinctly heard two short blasts instead 
of one, but they never could convince 
the druggist he had heard wrong. Nor 
did he ever forget his signals. 

Everyone, of course, called at the 
drug store to get their “giveaway” 
almanacs and other interesting litera- 
ture provided by the patent medicine 
companies. They purchased those 
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marvelous menthol inhalers which 
came in a tin tube—'‘‘hold one side 
of your nose with your finger and 
draw in through the other.” The few 
brands of perfume available were 
kept in large bottles and if a young 
man bought a whole quarter’s worth 
it was generally agreed that he was 
about to marry the girl. The mana- 
ger of the Opera House, Ed Lenhart, 
was a regular purchaser of a large 
can of talcum powder. He kept a 
can on the shelf in the ladies’ dress- 
ing room and the girls, at dances, 
filled their chamois skins with enough 
to last for quite a while. 

And Ab Larkins was the first drug- 
gist in Flowerfield to install a soda 
fountain. Jt was superb, towering 
almost to the ceiling. With its 
streaky marble panels, its mirrors and 
its dazzling silver trimmings, it was 
the talk of the town. 

Ab made his own soda, mixing up 
water and carbonate and sulphuric 
acid. He’d open the spigot on a re- 
quest for “Sarsaparilla” or “Coffee” 
flavor, tilt the container forward, let 
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the syrup run into a glass, and fizz jt 
up. Toasts were said, hilariously. 4 
dainty trial sip, at first. Then a lon 

draught. And many a time that fizz 
water was so powerful it came right 
back through the nose as: fast as it 
went down. It took an experienced 
‘“‘sody drinker” to toss off. one and 
keep it where it belonged. 


windy On Sale At the Drug 
Store!” 

This was the notice that appeared 
in the Daily-Hustler when a home- 
talent show was staged such as 
“Breaking His Bond,” or a sterlin 
melodrama like: “Davy Crockett,” in 
which a dozen shrill-voiced small boys 
worked their way in by impersonat- 
ing a pack of howling timber wolves, 

Peddlers bought soap there, 

and made it into cleaning 

in- fluids for clothing—‘“to re- 
move tar, pitch, or paint; 
fruit, ink or grass stains.” 
Paregoric was in heavy de- 
mand, and senna leaves for 
tea. The black year when 
the “epizootic” raged and 
every horse in the country 
was affected the druggists 
worked day and night mak- 
ing condition powders. 
Plenty of flaxseed was sold 
for pain-relieving poultices, 

All the glass was cut in 
the back end. A cutter with 
a genuine diamond was used. 
And it was a mighty absorb- 
ing sight to watch him cut 
out an oval piece for a picture 
frame. Then was when his 
profanity stripped him of a 
few shades of his dignity. 

One drug store in Flower- 
field—Cashman’s—was infested with 
rats. More than any other store in 
the place. Strange, too, with all the 
hay, feed, grain and middlings stores. 
And maybe it wasn’t. But it seemed 
that way. 

Anyhow, Ol’ Man Cashman used 
to bring out a trap filled with rats 
almost every morning to provide the 
village with some exciting entertain- 
ment. 

Jack Thoms, the grocer, had a rat 
terrier named “Rats.” How he could 
catch ’em! Ol’ Cashman would set 
his trap on the cobbles in the middle 
of the street. At a signal the door 
of the trap would be opened. Might 
be seven or eight, maybe as many as 
ten rats inside. But before any one 
of them could reach the gratings in 
the sidewalk “Rats” had it—one 
squeak—that was all. 

Clerks and storekeepers _ alike 
turned out for the show. Betting 
was brisk. Some took the dog. 
Others the rats. For years the dog 
won. Then, one morning, he missed 

(Continued on page 30) 
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On the Day of Days 


By A. C. GILBERT 
President, A. C. Gilbert Company, 


in an Interview with 


Franklin S. Clark 


N old Chinese proverb says, 

“Ask the young, they know 

everything.” Probably the 
philosopher who coined the proverb 
would receive quite a shock if he 
could observe the literalness with 
which his advice is now being fol- 
lowed in America. 

The largest combination of auto- 
mobile manufacturers has, for in- 
stance, after careful research, come 
to the conclusion that no less than 50 
per cent. of all cars are sold either 
directly or through the direct in- 
fluence of youngsters under 21. Es- 
pecially do young people have some- 
thing to say when decisions are to 
be made about an article like an auto- 
mobile, so representative of the new 
forces at work in life. In a world 
changing as rapidly as this one the 
open-mindedness of the young com- 
pared to the conservativeness of their 
elders is quite an asset to them. 
Their elders realize it. 

They hit the high spots all along 
the line. They copy their elders, but 
they do not copy indiscriminately. 

hey know what really matters. 

eir interests do not end with auto- 


© Ewing Galloway 


Not Merely Toys 


But All 


Things Intended for the New 


Generation This Manufacturer 


Would Put to the Test 


mobiles. Mary Ann’s 
mother may be rather 
fond of the dishes she 
commenced house- 
keeping with. The 
crack in the vegetable 
dish may seem to her 
like the precious ec- 
centricities of an old 
friend, the missing 
coffee cups like pleas- 
antly wistful bygone 
dreams. But her 
twelve-year-old 
daughter has no_ such _ illusions. 
When she invites her friends to tea 
all these things, to her, are a morti- 
fication. And her mother takes her 
seriously! Presently Mary Ann’s 
mother decides that really the old 
dishes are a disgrace. 

They are a serious, purposeful lot, 
the boys and girls of to-day. They 
are wielding the influence that the 
serious and the purposeful are like- 
ly to, regardless of age. The toy in- 
dustry began to become familiar with 
the new importance of young peo- 
ple some twenty years ago, when 
Teddy Roosevelt was giving General 
Baden Powell a hand in organizing 
the Boy Scouts of America. Split- 
ting that period in two, by going back 
ten years, thanks to the war and 
various other developments, Ameri- 
can toy manufacturers had already 
begun to capitalize upon the new im- 
portance of young people to such 
good purpose that the industry’s out- 
put in 1919 was more than three 
times as great as it was in 1909, when 
it was $17,000,000. And a census 
taken by the Department of Com- 
merce in 1929 showed that in that 


year $92,000,000 of toys were pro- 
duced in this country. 

The changes that have come about 
in the type of toys that comprise the 
$92,000,000 worth in 1929 as com- 
pared to those that made up the $17,- 
000,000 in 1909 may be studied to 
good advantage by other industries. 
For not only do they signify the 
characteristics in articles that the 
boys and girls of to-day want, for 
themselves ,and for the rest of the 
family as well, but they are indica- 
tive of what they are likely to want 
a score or so of years from now 
when they become tomorrow’s men 
and women. 

A few years ago the toy depart- 
ment of a typical department store at 
Christmas time ran to wooly lambs, 
flimsy mechanical toys stamped from 
tin and housekeeping sets with pew- 
ter tea cups no bigger than a thimble, 
and with handles on them which 
twisted off in no time. Toys were 
baubles, constructed as cheaply as 
possible from paper mache and such 
materials, meant to please the eye, 
and then be forgotten. It was all a 
purely make-believe world. Parents 
gave little serious thought to buying 
toys, just as they gave less serious 
thought than at present to their chil- 
dren. They were just something 
with which to please them and keep 
them out of mischief for a while. 

A great many of them were im- 
ported from Germany. Then the 
war came along. Importations from 
Germany were interrupted. Ameri- 
can toy manufacturers received a fine 
opportunity to show what they could 
do. Instead of following the tradi- 
tions of the past by producing cheap 
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and showy toys, in many cases, they 
endeavored to supply better toys. A 
typical American toy that came along 
at about this time was Harrie C. 
White’s Kiddie Kar. It was one of 
the precursors of a great variety of 
wheeled toys, such as scooters and 
velocipedes, that to-day are equipped 
with rubber tires, ball-bearing axles, 
and of their kind are the best in the 
world. 

For the unusable pewter dishes of 
the purely make-believe housekeeping 
sets of a former day have been sub- 
stituted dishes of aluminum that are 
miniature duplicates of real utensils. 
They are of the latest design, and 
can be used to really cook with, on 
miniature electric stoves. 

Similarly, the toy desks that were 
designed for children a few years ago 
were of the very cheapest construc- 
tion. If Johnnie tipped back in his 
chair a nail pulled out, a rung came 
loose, and crack! There was the end 
of that. The miniature desks that 
are most in demand to-day in a sense 
are not toys at all. They are of as 
good construction as it is possible to 
make them. Some of them are ad- 
justable so that as chiidren grow they 
can still be made comfortable to work 
at, and they are equipped with geo- 
graphical charts and other ingenious 
devices, as handy for the school child 
as the patented filing equipment is for 
father at the office. 


NE of the most pronounced 

changes ef all, throwing light on 
the woman of the future, has been 
that in dolls. Dolls used to be manu- 
factured year after year from the 
same molds. About the only differ- 
ences in them were in size, quality 
and kind of material and workman- 
ship. To-day there is as much differ- 
ence in the expression and cast of 
features of one doll and another as 
in the case of one child and another. 
They are modeled from life by com- 
petent sculptors. New models are 
being brought out each year. Fur- 
thermore, a doll’s wardrobe, instead 
of consisting of one pink dress, that 
was in some cases sewed on, is as 
elaborate as that of a well-dressed 
debutant. 

This was reflected in the toy in- 
dustry by a 60 per cent. increase in 
the last two years in the value of 
dolls’ clothes that were manufac- 
tured. 

Makers of American toys have dis- 
covered that what young people want 
in toys is an embodiment of the real, 
the new and the important forces of 
the day. The cost, and other con- 
siderations are by comparison of 
secondary importance. They no 
longer want -bhaubles. They want 
electric trains that will go 60 miles 
an hour. They want a steam shovel 
with a clam shell bucket, with an 


electric motor to actually operate it, 
and a disc clutch to control it. Little 
girls do not want dolls with features 
of uniform expressionless perfection, 
but dolls modeled from real life. 


HEN the Erector toys were 

first put on the market, twenty 
years ago, the highest priced set re- 
tailed for $5, and the set for which 
there was most demand sold for $1. 
To-day, the highest priced set sells for 
$50, and the set that is in most de- 
mand sells for $15. Similarly, a con- 
cern that makes electric railways, and 
which has been in business sixty 
years or more, has on exhibition one 
of the first toy engines and trains that 
it made. It winds up with a spring, 
and the windows on the coaches are 
painted on like stage scenery. And 
it sold for $7, at that time considered 
a high price for a toy. This con- 
cern and others now make electric 
motor-powered trains which almost 
duplicate the crack passenger and 
freight trains of our best railroads. 
The freight cars have sliding doors 
equipped with regulation fasteners. 
Whole railway systems are obtain- 
able, equipped with electrically oper- 
ated block signal systems, and with 
many-tracked switch yards, the 
switches of which are centrally con- 
trolled as in a real switch yard. Some 
of these railways, which are manu- 
factured in quantity and_ sold 
throughout this country, in Europe 
and in the Orient, are priced at $300 
or more. And a great many are sold 
at $25 and $50. 

Consider the potentialities of a boy 
with toys such as these. They are for 
boys born into an age of machinery. 
And they help them to understand 
machinery, and demand of it more 
and more. Perhaps the average boy 
knows more about airplanes and dir- 
igibles than his father ever will 
know? And this may apply to 
science also. Perhaps he’s a bug on 
chemistry. He may be on friend- 








Praise for Optimism 


The Editor: 

Ever since I became a subscriber 
to Forses, I have been a consistent 
reader. Again and again I ‘have 
found articles of untold value to me, 
both in charting our work and in 
safeguarding our sales and collec- 
tions. 

FoRBES appeals to me particularly 
because of its constant optimistic 
note, and I know of nothing that is 
more needed to-day than a note of 
optimism, backed by a faith that dem- 
onstrates belief in the possibilities of 
business advancement. 

L. H. Martin, president, 
L. H. Martin & Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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ly terms with such a word as phenol- 
phthalin. Phenolphthalin, along with 
litmus paper and Congo red paper, is 
one of the indicators contained:.n 
the chemistry set that he got for 
Christmas. It tells about another 
home-made indicator made from 
purple hollyhock petals, which turns 
green under the action of alkalis and 
red under the action of acids. His 
father never heard of phenolphthalin 
until he got to high school, and if he 
did then, it was just one long word 
among others, painfully memorized 
from a dog-eared chemistry book. 

When I first attempted to market 
the earlier Erector sets I was told 
that most boys were more interested 
in tearing things to pieces rather 
than in making them. I replied that, 
on the contrary, the real reason that 
makes the average boy want to take 
a mechanical contrivance to pieces is 
nothing more nor less than one form 
of the expression of the instincts of 
the builder. He really wants to tear 
them to pieces so he can build them 
again. 

I am mentioning this because it is 
a development in toys that I happen 
to have observed at first hand. The 
Erector sets that are most popular are 
equipped with electric motors. All 
sorts of mechanical contrivances can 
be made with them, from airplanes 
to rotary printing presses and coal 
hoists. And what is important to 
consider most of all, I believe, is that 
they are contrivances that work. 
The modern boy is indeed _ being 
brought up to expect results. Tool 
chests have tools in them that are 
really efficient. With the chemical 
sets ink, mucilage and corn starch can 
be made. 


F I were starting out in a new line 

of manufacturing, I should call 
in for consultation the oncoming 
generation. Experience in this day 
is to be discounted. Even though as 
a manufacturer of toys I have had 
first-hand experience for years with 
the demands of the toy market, I do 
not place reliance entirely on my own 
judgment as to how boys will like a 
new model. I get my own boys and 
other boys to test it out. Their sug- 
gestions and criticisms are given con- 
sideration of the most serious sort. 

And I believe if I were making 
vacuum cleaners or furniture | 
would value the opinion of Mary Ann 
as well as her mother’s, both as to 
design and manufacture, and in the 
advertising and marketing of them. 
What automobile manufacturers have 
found out about the importance of 
youth’s verdict with their product 
probably has quite general applica- 
tion, and is of greater significance 
perhaps than is often suspected. 
Yes, do ask the young! 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


HOUGH everything looks dark 

and drear, I shall succeed ; though 
failure’s voice speaks in my ear, I 
shall succeed, I do not fear misfor- 
tune’s blow, I tower with strength 
above each foe, I stand erect because | 
know I shall succeed. Night swoops 
on me with blackest wings, and I'll 
succeed. I see the stars that dark- 
ness brings, and I’ll succeed. No 
force on earth can make me cower, 
because each moment and each hour, 
[ still affirm with strength and power: 
[ shall succeed.—Author Unknown. 


The salesman who complains most 
about business depression is the same 
fellow who has the poorest record 
when business is booming. — Ex- 
change. 


To admit error candidly, to begin 
over again courageously, to accept ad- 
vice thankfully, to act only after care- 
ful thinking, to make mistakes pay, 
to apologize when found wrong 
these are painful duties we owe our- 
selves—duties that pay when put into 
practice.—TInternational Paper 
Monthly. 





Conscience is that still, small voice 
that tells a man he didn’t get away 
with it—Ford Roofing Co. 





It is no good making a fortune if 
you do not know how to enjoy it. 
Higher material standards are no 
good if you do not know how to use 
them for a better life. Economic 
ideals must include the ideal of beau- 
ty as well as the ideal of plenty. We 
want new capital, far more capital 
than is being created to-day, but we 
want it not only to advance material 
well-being but because we want a 
better and more beautiful life for the 
citizens.—Sir Basil Blackett. 


No life can be perfected apart, and 
more are men coming to see that it 
is Only by getting together and work- 
ing in reciprocal and harmonious re- 
lation that the best results can be 
reached.—Dr. Henry Howard. 


Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord I may not shirk, 

If I should die before the night 

I pray the Lord the work’s all right. 
—Exchange. 


If you believe in the Lord, He will 
do half the work—but the last half. 
He helps those who help themselves. 
—Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


* 
A Text 


OR none of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth 
to himself—Romans 14:7. ; 


Sent in by F. T. Marks, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Some day people will learn that ma- 
terial things do not bring happiness 
and are of little use in making men 
and women creative and powerful. 
Then the scientists of the world will 
turn their laboratories over to the 
study of God and prayer, and the 
spiritual forces which as yet have 
hardly been scratched. When this 
day comes, the world will see more 
advancement in one generation than it 
has in the past 400 years—Dr. John 
R. MacKay. 


Some men never hit the mark be- 
cause they never pull the trigger— 
Railway Life. 


There’s a man in the world who 
is never turned down, wherever he 
chances to stray; he gets the glad 
hand in the populous town, or out 
where the farmers make hay; he’s 
greeted with pleasure on deserts of 
sand, and deep in the aisles of the 
woods; wherever he goes there’s a 
welcoming hand—he’s the man who 


delivers the goods.—Walt Whitman. 
From W. E. Kenworthy, West Chester, Pa. 


LIFE AND BUSINESS 


UR ancient forefathers never had 

the means to do what they might 
dream, but now the means are in our 
hands. See how insanely we often use 
them. With the most astounding 
means of production in history we 
make unemployment. With the most 
amazing world contacts on record we 
make world wars. Our problem is 
not means; it is our ends. And the 
only answer to that is an effective 
ethical religion that will put the world 
of means into the service of the soul. 
—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Correct living adds to the proba- 
bility of success; no man can work 
well or think well with his life line 
filled with clinkers.—E. W. Howe. 


Every useful occupation gives am- 
ple opportunity for service. The hap- 
piest men in the world are those who 
are making the things they do mean 
more than endless routine of work 
and income. The whole structure of 
business is based upon doing useful 
things for others. This is Success.— 
Harvey S. Firestone. 

From H. E. Kistler, Greensburg, Pa. 


The man who wins may have been 
counted out several times, but he 
didn’t hear the referee. — National 
Real Estate Review. 


It is chiefly through books that we 
enjoy intercourse with superior 
minds; and these invaluable com- 
munications are within the reach of 
all_— Mme. de Genlis. 


None of us can live well by an oc- 
casional good resolution. Everything 
depends on storing up in ourselves, 
by a habit of well-doing, a great and 
ever-increasing fund of moral power 
which shall be available to brace us 
against sudden temptation, to help us 
to carry out better purposes and to 
hold us steady and true to the ideal.— 
Selected. 
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READERS and PRESS 


Tariff Readjustment Necessary 
DITORIAL, Louisville, Ky., 


Courier Journal: 

“Reviewing the reprisals by Italy, 
Irance, Canada and other nations 
against the terms of what it calls the 
‘mongrel measure’ to which President 
Hoover affixed his signature, FORBES 
MAGAZINE declares it ‘worse than 
futile to blink the fact that this 
country is to-day more disliked than 
at any other period in its history.’ 
While approving the selection of 
Henry P. Fletcher as chairman of 
and presumably the reflector of the 
White House view in the Tariff Com- 
mission, the business journal is not 
deceived into expecting early read- 
justment of schedules by the com- 
mission under his guidance. But it 
hopes against hope. . . . 

‘“Readjusting tariff mistakes is not 
merely a question of restoring good- 
will abroad. Only by correcting the 
terrible errors of the last Congress 
can a number of vital basic industries 
of this country be assured of a return 
to normal prosperity. In view of the 
monstrosities of the Grundy-Hoover 
tariff, it is improbable that any Tariff 
Commission will change them. As 
far as that is concerned, there is no 
assurance that this one has the in- 
clination to do so.” 


What Is Wrong? 


DITORIAL in The National 

Provisioner, the official organ of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers: 

“Ts the present worldwide economic 
situation an indictment of the leader- 
ship of business and industry, and 
even of education ? 

“President Glenn Frank, of the 
University of Wisconsin, put this 
question to the industrial, commercial 
and educational leaders in an audi- 
ence of more than a thousand at the 
dinner to Leaders in Education and 
Industry in Chicago. 

“The same leaders of industry and 
education may have listened to a ra- 
dio address by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon a few days later, in 
which he attributed the present eco- 
nomic situation to the same causes, 
but contented himself with saying 
that ‘with our great industrial organ- 
ization, our vast resources, our un- 
paralleled domestic buying power, 


and the indomitable spirit of our peo- 
ple, we shall be the first among the 
nations to recover and resume the on- 
ward march of progress.’ 

“On the same day B. C. Forbes, 
business analyst and critic, declared in 
print that ‘industry has a responsibil- 


ity extending far beyond the emer- , 


gencies of this Winter, but it has no 
machinery whatsoever for meeting 
that responsibility.’ 

“He re-emphasized what Glenn 
Frank called ‘the planlessness of our 
past, the general planlessness which 
has caused the current depression.’ 
He repeated his previous suggestion 
of some sort of institute for indus- 
trial co-ordination, and declared that 
‘either industry and business must ac- 
cept responsibility for curing the de- 
fects of our economic system or the 
politicians will tackle the problem, 
probably with disastrous conse- 
quences.’ 

“Leaders in meat packing an its 
allied industries—as in other fields— 
may think over these things, giving 
weight either to the Frank and 
Forbes views or to the Mellon plati- 
tudes. 

“The question is, what will they do 
about it?” 


Same Old Story 


DITORIAL in Daily Star, 
Niles, Michigan : 

“One of the business writers who 
during last year’s boom kept ‘crying 
in the wilderness that the country 
was going crazy’ and was due for a 
smash, was B. C. Forbes. When peo- 
ple began listening to him and his 
handful of fellow-prophets, it was 
too late. 

“Lately Forbes is saying: ‘Just as 
we went to extremes on the up side, 
sO are we going to extremes now in 
the other direction.’ 

“Public sentiment, alias mob psy- 
chology, is always likely to teter that 
way. However sensible we might be 
individually, together we’re too tem- 
peramental. 

“*Where is our courage?’ asks 
Forbes. “The weakest thing in this 


country is not our securities, but our 
state of mind. There is no reason 
for all this fear, all this nervousness.’ 

“Tt’s the same old story. At the 
height of a boom we won’t believe 
that what goes up must come down. 
At the depth of a depression we won’t 


believe that what goes down must 
come up. 

“ “But how do you know business 
is going to be good again?’ asks a 
pessimistic friend. Well, how do we 
know the sun is going to rise again 
tomorrow? We don’t. But it always 
has.” 


Bargains in Merchandise 


M. CAMPBELL, manager of 
H. Canadian Johnson Motor Com- 
pany, Ltd.: 

“You foretold and warned Fores 
readers in the Summer of 1929 to be 
prepared for the certain reckoning 
that was to follow the heyday of 
stock speculation, overproduction and 
easy money. Those that believed 
your prediction true profited by it. 

“Your advice now that pessimism 
on the part of business men be re- 
placed by optimism and common- 
sense should be followed by those 
that profited by your advice in 1929. 

“Real buys of raw materials can be 
made now. As a result, merchandise 
can be manufactured much cheaper 
than in the past several years. The 
real merchandiser will pass this sav- 
ing on to the public. The more man- 
ufacturers who take advantage of the 
present opportunities, the more mer- 
chandise the public will buy. I am 
sure if manufacturers generally will 
realize the advantage of placing 
orders for their requirements at once, 
ihe general feeling of pessimism now 
clouding the man in the street’s 
vision, will clear, and the sun of op- 
timism shine through.” : 


A Salutary Experience 


C. HAKES, vice-president, 
e Titus Loan & Investment 
Company, Muscatine, Iowa: 

“We who live in the Middle West 
and have been in intimate contact 
with the farm situation since the 
slump of 1920 have become hardened 
to depression. It is well, perhaps, for 
the East to get a good touch of it, 
so that they may have a little more 
understanding of the problem the 
farmer has been trying to work out, 
and what it means to battle through 
hard times. 

“We feel, however, that the next 
six months will see the worst of the 
general depression over.” 
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AN ENTIRELY NEw PRODUCT 


IN THE FIELD OF BUSINESS MACHINES 





The 
NATIONAL 


CHECK-WRITING 
and SIGNING 
MACHINE 














This new National Cash Register Product 
gives results in the writing and signing of 
checks that have never before been possible. 


It is years ahead of any other check-writing 
or signing system ever built. At one opera- 
tion it imprints the amount, date and number, 
signs and countersigns a check and prints a 
duplicate record on a journal sheet. It is 
producing outstanding results in banks, fac- 
tories, and other institutions. 


This new machine brings the service of 
National Cash Register products to a new 
field of business activity. It is another reason 
why the business world of today looks to this 
Company for the answer to all of its account- 
ing problems whatever they may be. 


OTHER NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES WHICH ARE HELPING BUSINESS 
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Bookkeeping Machine Posting Machine 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


This check was filled in by the National Check- 
Writing and Signing Machine which printed 
the date, the number, the amount in two places 
and the signature. At the same time the check 
was listed in consecutive order on a check 
journal sheet and the amount added into its 
proper classification total ... of which as many 
as twenty-seven can be had on one machine. 














Analysis Machine 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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These Companies Have Pushed Ahead! 


this year. In analyzing the cause of 
this exceptional success, Albert C. 
Lehman, president, remarked to me: 
“The profits made by this company 
are not due to any bookkeeping ad- 
justments whatever. Our profits are 
straight operating profits, less depre- 
ciation and Government taxes. The 
fact that this company has maintained 
earnings is due, primarily, to the great 
diversity of its products, and, second- 
ly, to the fact that we maintain a 
highly efficient Development Depart- 
ment, which is constantly adding to 
the products which we sell, so that 
if there is any shrinkage in any par- 
ticular line in a given year, the shrink- 
age is taken care of by additional 
products which are constantly being 
put on the market, tending to keep 
up our volume.” 


OLBY M. CHESTER, JR., 

president of General Foods 
Corporation, which showed larger op- 
erating profits, emerged as an out- 
standing figure on the business scene. 
The rewards which his company 
reaped were definitely ascribable to 
aggressive and farseeing managerial 
skill. In discussing the situation 
with me, Mr. Chester said, “[ntro- 
duction of new products, improved 


packaging, and lower prices have 
helped to maintain the volume of our 


case sales. Our sales organization 
has instituted a system of monthly in- 
ventories of our distribution, which 
shows just where extra sales effort 
is needed. Sales territories have been 
reduced in size to enable salesmen 
to do more intensive work, and sales 
schools have been developed to keep 
salesmen properly instructed. The 
integration of recently merged com- 
panies has resulted in more efficient 
methods in various departments..”’ 

As a class railroads were especially 
hard hit. Only a handful were able 
to report increased earnings this year. 
Conspicuous among these exceptions 
was the Bangor & Aroostook. 

In contrast to the railroads, public 
utilities as a class constituted the 
favored group. In general, the pub- 
lic utility companies, which went for- 
ward, suffered only a retardation of 
the rate of normal growth. Talking 
privately, one of the executives of 
the Bell Telephone System confided : 
“The Bell System has shown an in- 
crease of about 3 per cent. in busi- 
ness for 1930, as compared with the 
same period (the first nine months) 
last year, and there has been a net 
gain in telephones in use of 120,000. 
Thus, in spite of the general depres- 
sion in business, there has been a 


(Continued from page 15) 


small increase in the telephone busi- 
ness during 1929, though the rate of 
increase is considerably less than that 
of the last few years. Furthermore, 
with a view to providing for future 
requirements, the Bell System has 
gone ahead with a large construction 
program, and this has brought with 
it, of course, increased maintenance 
and depreciation on the new plant 
added, not wholly offset by the less 
than normal volume of gross revenue 
received. The System’s net earnings 
cannot, therefore, be said to be un- 
affected by the present depression in 
business activity. It is, however, in a 
relatively favorable position, as the 
demand for teiephone service does not 
show such ,extreme fluctuations as 
do the consumers’ demands in many 
other lines of business.” 

Even in inevitably depressed indus- 
tries, such as railroad transportation, 
which unavoidably mirrors what is 
happening to business in the aggre- 
gate, alert management has been able 
through sheer talent in cutting ex- 
penses to mitigate the damage to 
profits. Most capable managers 
capitalized adverse conditions to the 
extent of using the mood of economy 
as an occasion for eliminating waste. 
Marketwise, the public, it seems to 
me, has been somewhat asleep as to 
the meaning of this new efficiency, 
which will more fully translate itself 
into affirmative profit results when 
general business improves. In the 
thought that business would revive 
as prices and costs got down, many 
enterprises have made _ spectacular 
cuts in operating expenses. 


N spite of nominal maintenance 

of wages, there have been sen- 
sational cuts in payrolls—either 
through dropping men or putting 
them on a part time basis. For ex- 
ample, the number of men employed 
on Class I railroads in the United 
States toward the end of the Summer 
showed a decrease of 17,344, com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
in 1929. Payrolls showed a decline 
of $2,128,853 during the same period. 
The reduction in working forces was 
made primarily in the maintenance 
departments. 

In the same month—August—the 
total cost of fuel consumed by loco- 
motives of Class I railroads showed a 
decrease of $4,642,726, or 17.7 per 
cent., from the expenditure in the 
corresponding period in 1929. For 
the first eight months of the year, 
the curtailment amounted to 14 per 
cent. The reduction not only re- 
flected obvious savings from falling 


off in traffic, but also improved utilj- 
zation of fuel. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Delaware & 
Hudson, Chicago Great Western, 
Texas & Pacific, Western Maryland, 
and Bangor & Aroostook fared espe- 
cially well under adverse circum- 
stances. 

Meantime, some of the new style 
refrigerator companies also reported 
increasing earnings, indicating that 
the American public was becoming 
increasingly ‘“‘coolness” conscious. A 
spukesman for the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration revealed: “For your inform- 
ation, our business this year was ap- 
proximately the same as last year in 
volume. Our increase was due more 
to efficient manufacturing  opera- 
tions.” 


VEN in a depression, people 
must eat, and foodstuffs: and 
manufacturers supplying containers 
have fared relatively well. In inter- 
preting improved earnings of | his 
company this year, an executive in 
the McKeesport Tin Plate Company 
pointed out to me: “In analyzing our 
business situation which has brought 
about this increase in earnings, it is 
due to a combination of circum- 
stances. Our gross business was a 
little larger, which naturally resulted 
in economies. However, you may rest 
assured that there was no gain in our 
earnings by reason of bookkeeping 
adjustments, or anything of that 
nature. We believe the largest single 
factor in our situation is due to the 
fact that tin plates, being largely a 
product for food containers, suf- 
fered much less from the depression 
than did probably any other branch 
of the whole iron and steel trade. 
Our business during the first six 
months was normal in every particu- 
lar, thus permitting us to show a 
slight gain in gross, effecting some 
economies, and we believe also, that 
we were able to effect some econo- 
mies in general operating, which 
naturally affected our net profits.” 
As leader of the amusement indus- 
try, Adolph Zukor, president, Para- 
mount Publix Corporation, explained 
why his company did well. Loew’s, 
Inc., Radio-Keith-Orpheum, and Fox 
Film also reported advances. “The 
progress of our corporation, this 
year,” Mr. Zukor revealed to me, 
“during the period of general depres- 
sion has been due to an ‘increase in 
the gross volume of our business, 
particularly in foreign fields, to cer- 
tain operating economies which we 
have effected, and to the continued 
popularity of Paramount Pictures.’ 
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brought $22,200 


A Tractor company’s sales had fallen off to a 
marked degree. A telephone sales program to 
distant customers was decided upon. One re- 
sult was $18,400 worth of business. Another, 
a $3800 order after the purchaser had refused a 
personal interview. 

AnEastern lumber company regularly “‘visits’’ 
lumber yards in five states by telephone. In one 
month §50 carloads of lumber totaling nearly 
$500,000 were sold by this modern method. 
Toll bills averaged less than one-half of one 
per cent. 

Business firms, large and small, are using 
out-of-town telephone service more than 


ever to increase sales... reduce 





mY 


uiet...but the ‘Tee phone 


in New ()rders 


distribution costs . . . meet competition. New 
markets are developed at little expense. Cus- 
tomers and prospects are economically contacted 
between salesmen’s visits. 

Develop your business by telephone. Best re- 
sults are obtained by having a definite plan 
for executives and salesmen to follow. Your 
local Bell Telephone Business Office will gladly 
submit a plan to meet your needs. 

Inter-city calls are cheap, definite, resultful. 
Typical station-to-station day rates: Pittsburgh 
to Indianapolis, $1.50. Boston to Atlanta, $3.50. 
New York to Baltimore, goc. Philadelphia to 
Seattle, $8.50. Bell Telephone service is 
Quick . . . Convenient . . . Universal. 












Analyze 
Your Insurance 


AREFUL buying demands that 

you analyze your insurance 
just as you analyze your invest- 
ments. You cannot afford to take 
safety for granted. The protec- 
tion of your property is fully as 
important as the income from 
your securities. 


Shrewd buyers choose CENTRAL 
insurance — for safety and for 
saving — for its unquestioned 
protection — for its fair adjust- 
ments—for its prompt payment 
of losses —and for its cost- 
reducing dividend. 


CENTRAL’s policies are written through local agents. 
Full information with name of nearest 
representative on request. 


=-CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
C. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


ee 
CENTRALS 


DIVIDEND 
Since 1921 
HAS BEEN 


30% 


———— 


A Friendly 
Company 





Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 
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The Old-Time Drug Store 
(Continued from page 22) 


A rat got away. Another morning 
he missed two. Old age and a dim- 
ming eyesight were telling. Finally, 
three eluded him. He was dejected, 
That night, when Jack went home, 
he found “Rats” dead. And he al- 
ways said afterwards, to Ol’ Cash- 
man, that he died of disappointment, 
broken-hearted over his failures. 

But—to get back inside the drug 
store— 

Labels were ungummed. 
pot and brush were handy. Drugs 
came in bulk. The whirr of the 
grinder was a familiar sound. Tinc- 
tures were made when the glass per- 
colator hung from a high nail and 
dripped. Ol’ George Millard always 
used bitters. But the floor in front 
of the “Spirits of Frumenti’’ bottle 
was kept well worn. The youth, am- 
bitious to become an apothecary, was 
first assigned to make the camphor. 
He shaved the gum with a jackknife 
and poured in the alcohol. And, 
when he worked up to the point 
where he was trusted to clean the 
spatulas, even if his pay was never 
raised above $1.50 a week, he felt 
that he was on the road to success. 

An institution, then, the drug 
store, where every farmer brought 
his freak vegetables for display in 
the front window. Distinctive, its 
traditions were upheld religiously. Its 
functions were decisive. And the 
druggist, like Ab Larkins, could 
never be questioned as to sincerity. 

Ab opened up right after the Civil 
War. For fifty-five years he dis- 
pensed and ministered to a trusting 
public. No substitutes. Modernistic 
principles grew stronger. Ab never 
changed. Frank Starr went in one 
day. He asked for some merchan- 
dise—such as all the new places car- 
ried. 

“We don’t keep it,” Ab snapped, 
indignantly. “This is a drug store, 
young man. And it will always bea 
drug store.” 

It was, too, until Ab grew feeble 
with the years. Toward the end he 
didn’t have much business. Cus- 
tomers went to other places. When 
he saw that he couldn’t preserve his 
principles he sold out. To-day the 
rising trend of merchandising has 
changed his store completely. Ab, 
who, if you said he was 90 you would 
not be putting it a bit too high, nips 
past without looking in. He can't 
justify the transformation. And he 
wouldn’t if he could. 


A paste- 





Courtesy is the one medium of ex- 
change which is accepted at par by 
the best people of every country on 
the globe.—Exchange. 
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RESOURCES MORE THAN ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Bank of 


National Trust & A 





fad 
ha». 


CALIFORNIA 





America 


Savings Association 
oe VATS, 


é ok, 
* . 
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A CONSOLIDATION OF 


BANK OF ITALY 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


RIC 


BANK OF AME 


A 


HE CONSOLIDATION of these institu- 
tions unites the resources, facilities, 
service, prestige and good will of two great 


statewide banking organizations and - 


marks one of the greatest forward strides 
in the financial progress of America. p It 
completes the structure begun by A. P. 
Giannini, bringing to every center of bus- 
iness, of industry and of agriculture in 
California the complete metropolitan serv- 


ice of this billion dollar bank. » The 
growth of Bank of Italy National Trust 


Corporation of America 


and its Investment Bankamerica Company 


ee 


IDENTICAL IN OWNERSHIP 


Effective 
November Third 
Nineteen Thirty 


I A 


and Savings Association and Bank of 
America of California is one of the out- 
standing features of American banking 
history. Both organizations have distin- 
guished themselves in constructive 
achievement and in helpful, human, state- 
wide banking service. They have attracted 
a combined patronage greater than that 
of any other bank in the United States. 


‘Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association...a National Bank... and 
Bank of America... a California State Bank 
... are identical in ownership and management. 
438 offices in 243 California cities. 
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= season for loose talk and 
loose thinking on what is oracularly 
called The Business Situation is 
right now in full swing. 

The homely fact is, business is 
neither as bad as the croakers say, 
nor as good as the hopers would 
like to believe. 

Every hard-bitten realist who to- 
day sits closeted with his worries in 
the Front Office knows that sales 
are tough to get, but can be had. 


styled, finished, priced to present 
needs — if your market knew the 
facts about it would it sell itself? 

Is your selling-energy out full-limit, 
are your sales and advertising plans 
extraordinarily gauged to extraordi- 
nary resistances — or are you cutting 
the power just as you are trying to 
make the hill? 

About yourself, and this is more 
important than you might think: 
along with experience, imagination, 








Also he knows that general pros- 
perity, like a major football victory, is not to be 
won solely by the vocal pep of the cheering section. 


O sane man expects boom business in America 
to return in parade formation all on a given 
date, like an infantry outfit reporting for duty. 

There never has been a time in this or any other 
country when all businesses were prospering, or 
all businesses were not. 

Right now, there are bright particular stars shin- 
ing profitably in the commercial twilight—in every 
line of merchandise that you could name. 

Melon-cutting will be generally in order when 
enough other firms emulate their stalwart example, 
and compel the record sales they now desire. 


F you want to hasten that day in your case, now 
is a fine time to supplant the idle question 
““How’s business?” with “Where’s business?” 
Better than that, take a good, unwishful, morning- 
after look at your product, your sales plans, yourself. 
Is the commodity you make and hope to sell, 


judgment— have you a plenitude of 

plain old-fashioned Nerve? 
If your business yields the right answer to these 
three simple and elemental questions, bet on A merica 
and don’t worry about where you are going from here! 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST presumes to 
venture a word on this subject because it har- 
bors not the slightest doubt about its own direction. 
It is marching steadily ahead now as it has for 
thirty years, to the tune of an additional hundred 
thousand readers every year, exactly on the course 
it charted for itself a long, long time ago. 

It is continuing to seek out and sift out, by force 
of its character, interest and authority, the hand- 
picked core and center of the wealthiest public on 
earth—that hub three-million-strong which turns the 
taste, thinking, buying, of the other millions in this land. 

It is moving straight ahead more serviceably than 
ever before into the greatest business era the world has 
ever seen, and if you are not insensible to opportunity 
you are cordially invited to come along! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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..- B. C. Forbes calls... 


















































HE general “level” resembles 
the business edge, of a saw: it 
is very uneven. 

Among favorable developments 
have been marked expansion in pro- 
duction by leading motor companies 
bringing out new models; some gain 
in building, notably in the East; a 
sharp rebound in copper from the 
9% cents’ level, due to worldwide 
agreement to curtail production; 
greater stabilization of steel prices; 
moderate recovery in cotton and 
woolen mill activity; a modest gain 
in rubber consumption; a_ seasonal 
increase in exports and a somewhat 
greater increase in imports; heavier 
shipments of coal; symptoms that 
the downtrend in the general com- 
modity price level has been braked ; 
sight betterment in financial and 
business sentiment, with growing 
hopes that definite improvement will 
become manifest in the early months 
of 1931. 

On the other hand, unemployment 
apparently became slightly more 
widespread several weeks ago; retail 
trade is very spotty, notwithstanding 
the marking down of prices in more 
directions; bank clearings are forty 
per cent. under a year ago; the Farm 
Board felt it necessary to resume 
heavy purchases of wheat to steady 
quotations ; the oil situation has con- 
tinued unsettled; although railway 
net earnings make less unfavorable 
comparisons with last year, gross 
earnings are disappointing. 

The breaking out of banking 
troubles, notably in Tennessee, Ken- 








Business Saw-Edged, 


But If Wall Street Behaves, 


Improvement Should Come 


tucky and Arkansas, disturbed the 
financial world, not solely because of 
the gravity of the revealed troubles, 
but because of aroused fears that 
similar disturbances may come to the 
surface elsewhere. 

Even while the New York stock 
market was advancing day after day 
around mid-November, leading met- 


ropolitan bankers cautioned against 


jumping to the conclusion that all 
weak spots had been healed. Indeed, 
it must be confessed that in the most 
influential circles sentiment is still 
extremely cautious. Bears have 
proved so powerful that High 
Finance stands in fear of them. Wall 
Street was filled with rumors during 
the recovery that the principal bears, 
having covered most of their com- 
mitments, were anxious to have the 
rally carried as far as possible and as 
speedily as possible, to ripen condi- 
tions for a final terrific onslaught 
before January re-investment funds 
become available. 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S oppo- 

sition to an extra session of 
Congress is cordially approved by the 
financial world. Notwithstanding the 
loudly-proclaimed truce between 
Democrats and Republicans, men of 
affairs question the ability of Party 
leaders to keep some of their obstrep- 
erous “followers” in line. Radicals 
make no secret of their anxiety to 
trot out legislation calculated to in- 
ject fresh nervousness into the busi- 
ness world. A rest from political 
agitation is ardently desired. 


The writer finds, through visits 
to various industrial cities, that not 
a few enterprises have proved able 
to do better than in 1928, and, in 
some instances, better than even last 
year. The more successful organiza- 
tions have concentrated upon gener- 
ating more advertising and _ sales 
effort. Where sales forces have been 
pumped full of enthusiasm and de- 
termination, sales resistance has been 
overcome quite remarkably. 


AS executives of very large 
corporations there is a tendency 
to face the future with less trepida- 
tion. Housecleaning has been dras- 
tic; deflation has been thorough; 
costs have been reduced; efficiency 
has been sharpened. Moreover, a 
growing number of consumers are 
finding themselves compelled to buy 
because of exhaustion of supplies. 
Depression or no depression, things 
wear out and must finally be re- 
newed. 

Brokers’ loans continue to shrink 
drastically, while commercial loans 
show expansion. New York interest 
rates stay abnormally easy; time 
money is quoted as low as two per 
cent., while call money has been un- 
officially quoted at one per cent. In 
time, pressure for outlets will have 
its inevitable stimulating effect upon: 
enterprise. 

If Wall Street behaves itself, ir- 
regular but appreciable improvement 
should be experienced. Wall Street, 
however, is still jumpy. 
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Where Accuracy 
is ESSENTIAL and 
Reliability a RELIGION 














F the United States Army could be said 
to worship a fetish in the selection of 

its equipment, it is that of reliability. Guns, 
motors, planes, communication devices, must 
be able to “stand the gaff”— must not fail 


even under the most difficult conditions. 
Materials which are purchased and used for 
training and pre-war activities must measure 
up to the same standards of dependability 
that they must meet during actual war times. 


Highly significant, then, is the widespread 
use of Strowger P-A-X. (Private Dial Tele- 
phone Equipment) in armories, arsenals, 
proving grounds and ordnance depots of the 
United States Army. Here, the primary 
advantages of Strowger operation which 


produce speed, accuracy and the utmost 
dependability in communication, are looked 
upon as being not only valuable, but defi- 
nitely essential. 


American business executives who are faced 
with the problem of selecting interior tele- 
phone equipment for their offices and works 
will do well to profit by the experience of 
the United States Army, whose selection of 
Strowger P-A-X is based on the fact that 
only the best will do. 


S| ROWGERSUTOMATIC 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X 
Code Signal Systems‘ Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems‘ for Theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 


In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
with chromium or gold plated fittings 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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Significant TRENDS 
cA Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Profits Still Under 1929 

but Show Improvement. 

No Million-Car Weekly 

Loadings in 1930 

LTHOUGH reports of traffic and 

A carn for the railroad systems 

of the country are still consider- 

ably below anything that has been re- 

ported for many years past, the relative 

improvement which was noted last issue 
has tended to develop. 

In the last edition of this section we 
passed an estimate on early reports and 
forecast that September net railway 
operating income for all Class 1 rail- 
roads might be a little better than $100,- 
000,000. The final figure which has re- 
cently been issued shows that the Sep- 
tember earnings of all Class 1 systems 
amounted to $104,078,334. This is a con- 
siderably better figure than had been 
anticipated. 


| pow September reports for the pres- 
ent year compare with nearly $134,- 
000,000 in the corresponding month of 
last year and show a decline from that 
period of 22% per cent. September earn- 
ings for 1930 were, therefore, the lowest 
seen in that month in nearly a decade, 
but the more favorable interpretation of 
this picture is that the decline from last 
year was only 22% per cent. compared 
with declines of as high as 35 per cent. 
below the corresponding months of 
1929, which have been reported in pre- 
vious months of 1930. 

The September earnings figure showed 
at the rate of 3.3 per cent. annual return 
on the claimed property investment of 
the Class 1 Systems compared with a 
return of better than 4.3 per cent. on 
the same claimed valuation for Septem- 
ber of 1929, 

Class 1 railroads in the first nine months 
of 1930 have reported net railway income 
of $659,000,000, or a decrease of about 
31% per cent. below the first nine 
months of last year, when their net 
railway income was $862,000,000. For the 
first nine months of 1930 the annual rate 
of return on claimed investment has 
been 3.5 per cent., compared with 5.3 
per cent. in the first three quarters of 
last year. 


EKLY reports on revenue freight 

loadings have tended to confirm 
development of the usual sharp down- 
ward trend in such figzres during the 
final quarter of the year. The latest re- 
Port of the American Railway Associa- 
tion indicates loadings of 880,000 cars. 
This is a decline of 50,000 cars below the 
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preceding week of this year and a de- 
cline of nearly 180,000 cars below the 
corresponding week of last year. It is 
also a reduction of nearly 190,000 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1928. 

With the downward trend now fairly 
well established it is quite certain the 
peak loading period of 1930 has passed 
and that the week ended August 30 will 
retain the high record for the present 
year with total loadings of 984,500 cars. 
It grows almost certain, therefore, that 
our previous forecast will prove correct, 
and that 1930 will come to a close with- 
out any individual week of the year 
showing revenue freight car loadings at 
the 1,000,000 car mark. This will be the 
first year that such a record has been 
made in about six years. 


SHIPPING 


British Passenger Pool 

Cuts Sailings. U. 8S. 

Exports Continue’ to 
Gain 


NE of the most important steps 
QO toward consolidation of interest in 

international shipping has been 
announced during the past month. The 
six largest British passenger lines in 
the North Atlantic service have pooled 
their interests and signed agreements 
to co-operate in an effort to cut down 
overhead on competitive sailings. In 
shipping circles it is felt that this con- 
nection is an answer to the German 


agreement of last year which pooled the 
interests of the two largest German pas- 
senger services. 

The British operators involved are 
Cunard, White Star, Anchor, Red Star, 
Canadian Pacific, and Atlantic Trans- 
port Lines. These six companies will 
pool their advertising instead of each 
line advertising separately. They have 
also pooled their sailing schedules, which 
will result in a large restriction in the 
number of sailings. Schedules for slack 
Winter months have been arranged so 
that only four British ships will sail 
each week for New York. The new 
combination involves over fifty large 
ships valued at nearly $300,000,000, 


EANWHILE, the Cunard line has 

announced a reduction in rates on ° 
its New York to Havana service. The 
reductions range from $30 down to $20. 
The Shipping Board has also approved 
a new agreement between four Ameri- 
can Coastwise shipping companies on 
uniform rates for freight between New 
York, New Orleans, Vera Cruz and 
Tampico. 

The Export Steamship Corporation of 
New York City reports that it has 
signed a new contract with a subsidiary 
of Amtorg Trading Corporation for the 
exclusive carrying of freight moved 
from North Atlantic ports to Soviet 
ports on the Black Sea. Under this re- 
newed contract all such freight will be 
carried by the American Export Line 
for the coming three years. 


ERCHANDISE exports of the 
United States in October, for the 
third successive month, showed an in- 
crease totaling $328,000,000, against $312,- 
014,000 in September, but were approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 under the shipments 
of October, 1929, when the year’s high 
point of $528,514,000 was reached only 
to be followed by a steady dwindling of 
exports until July of this year, it is 
shown by preliminary figures compiled 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Imports for the month also showed 
a slight gain, totaling $248,000,000, 
against $226,326,000 in September, but 
were about $143,000,000 under October 
of last year, when receipts totaled $391,- 
063,000, the figures show. 


The balance of trade in favor of the 
United States for the month was $80,-, 
000,000, compared with $137,451,000 for’ 
the same month last year. For the ten 
months ended with October, however, 
the balance is above that of last year, 
totaling $630,931,000, against $621,110,000. 
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PRICES 


Recovery Follows New 
Lows. Copper Rallies, 
Government Buys Wheat. 
Oil Lowest in 15 Years 


HE decline in commodity prices 

I which began early in November 

has continued throughout most of 
the month, though recent recoveries 
have served to bring quotations moder- 
ately above the previous lows. 

Selling in most of the staples gained 
headway shortly before the middle of 
the month and during the third week of 
November a fairly long list, including 
some of the most important listed com- 
modities, broke through their previous 
1930 lows and went into new low ground 
not only for the present year but for 
many years past. From these new bot- 
toms some favorable recoveries have 
been witnessed. General prices are now 
well above the 1930 lows once more but 
they are also still below the quotations 
current early in November. 


Commodity Price Indices 
Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index 168.209 191.179 


Bradstreet’s 10.2998 12.4008 
Bureau of Labor.... di 84.2 96.3 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities has _ indi- 
cated the general trend by a fairly rapid 
decline into new low ground since about 
1914 but has held at the same figure for 
two weeks in succession. Based on the 
1926 average as 100, the latest index 
number stands at 82.2, unchanged from 
the previous week. 

Most of the other agricultural com- 
modities followed the wheat market in 
its‘ November declines and later re- 
covery. Corn, oats, rye and the lesser 
grains are still below the quotations cur- 
rent around the early part of November. 
Cotton has held up better than the 
grains and shows practically no change 
in recent weeks. 


‘TEEL prices have given better in- 
\J dications of nearing bottom during 
the past month and reassuring state- 
ments have come from some of the 
larger companies. Despite such state- 
ments the steel market cannot vet be 
said to have turned very firm. Heavy 
melting steel scrap has continued weak 
and has declined another 50 cents per 
ton in most of the producing centers. 
Latest quotations show a new low of 
$10 per ton in the Chicago market and 
indications are that scrap may go a little 
lower before the turn is seen. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 wks. 

Latest Ago 
Wheat, July $ .8634 
Corn, Ju.y 
Oats, July 
Cotton 
Flour 
Coffee, No. 7 
Sugar, Gran. 
Beef, Family 18. 
Iron, 2X Philadelphia. 18. 
Steel, Pitts. m) 
Leac 
Copper 
Zinc, E. S 


76 
00 


Gasoline 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont.. 


Among the miscellaneous metals, cop- 
per has held the center of the stage. 
Almost simultaneously with a bearish re- 
port on increased production and _ in- 
creased reserves the leading domestic 
producers started to advance their cop- 
per prices from the previous low level of 
9% cents per pound. The strategy was 
well timed and at least temporarily suc- 
cessful. Buying came into the market 
in large volume from important con- 
sumers all over the country who had let 
their stocks get too low. On the strength 
of such buying, prices were forced up- 
ward to 11% and 12 cents per pound 
shortly after the middle of November. 
The more recent tendency has been to- 
ward a secondary reaction and the ex- 
cited buying wave seems to have worn 
itself out. 


Quotations for crude and refined oil 
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continue weak despite further declines 
in domestic production and producers’ 
reserve supplies. Pennsylvania grades 
of crude oil have been reduced another 
15 cents per barrel with quotations in 
the Allegheny field now around $2 per 
barrel. This price is now the lowest seen 
since November, 1915, or in 15 years. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Money Rates Lower, 
Brokers’ Loans Set New 
Low Record. Christmas 
Clubs Disburse Savings 


FTER many weeks without official 
Awe in posted rates the money 
market has been generally some- 
what lower during the past month and 
most of the individual credit mediums 
have touched new low levels in many 
years. 
Current Interest Rates 
2Wks. Year 
Ago Ago 
Call money 2% 2% 6% 
60-90 day time 2% 6 
Commercial paper 3 5% 
New York rediscount... 2% 4y, 
It is just a little over a year since the 
great decline in money rates began with 
the stock market panic of 1929. In that 
time every one of the important credit 
mediums has had its rate cut at least in 
half and several of the important rates 
show declines of much more than 50 
per cent. Most of this reduction was 
accomplished within about six months. 
Call money has held quite steady and 
the official posted rate on the New York 
Stock Exchange has tended to make 
history by having been left unchanged 
for over six weeks at 2 per cent. During 
a good portion of this time, however, 
loans have been made unofficially out- 
side the Exchange for rates anywhere 
from 1% per cent. to as low as 1 per 
cent. It is fairly well established by this 
time, therefore, that Stock Exchange 
authorities are unwilling to have a re- 
newal rate of less than 2 per cent. go 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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on official record, and to all intents and 
purposes the official Stock Exchange 
rate now stands “pegged” at 2 per cent. 


rf’ HE gold import movement into the 

United States has not increased 
any during the past month, but imports 
have still been flowing into the United 
States in fair volume. In October im- 
ports were $35,000,000 and exports about 
$10,000,000, leaving a net import balance 
of about $25,000,000 in favor of this 
country. Most of the imports in Oc- 
tober came from Brazil and Japan, while 
exports went chiefly to Canada. 


—., LOAN RATIO at NEW LOW 
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During the past month most of the 
imports have come from the Far East 
and from South America with both 
3razil and Argentina sending consider- 
able amounts. Despite the tendency of 
the gold import movement, it does not 
appear at this writing that the balance 
of gold imports into the United States 
during November will come up to the 
import balance of the previous month, 
which was the largest since April. 

















ROKERS’ loans continue to decline 

to new low levels. According to 
the weekly figures, such declines have 
now been in progress for the past seven 
weeks and there have been only five 
weeks of increase since the beginning of 
June, 1930. In that time the total of out- 
standing brokers’ loans has been re- 
duced from around $4,000,000,000 to the 
recent figures below $2,300,000,000. 

The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows loans 
on stocks and bonds to brokers and 
dealers by reporting member banks in 
New York City at around $2,235,000,000. 
This is a decline of a little over $200,- 
000,000 from the preceding week and 
shows a drop of nearly $2,000,000,000 
from the corresponding period of last 
year. The figures also compare with a 
peak in such loans of $6,800,000,000 which 
was reached in the early part of October, 
1929. The latest weekly figures are now 
the lowest in this series, going under the 
Previous all-time low of $2,409,000,000 
established on May 19, 1926. 


NE of the more favorable indica- 

tions for some recovery in retail 
trade is the report of distribution of 
Savings throughout the United States 
for Christmas Savings Clubs conducted 
during 1930 and that the proceeds of 
such savings are now being returned to 
approximately 11,000,000 depositors. 








InrernaTIONAL PAPER AND POWER COMPANY'S 
Quebec power development program, centering on the 
Gatineau River, was initiated five years ago. 

Then, the great power resources of the Gatineau were, 
running to waste. 

Now, Gatineau Power Company has harnessed the River 
to the service of Canadian industry; plants with a designed 
capacity of 562,000 horsepower have been built, 436,000 
horsepower placed in operation, and the output sold. 


Two great storage reservoirs, with a combined capacity of 


one hundred and forty-five billion cubie feet, one and two- 


thirds that of the reservoir created by the Assuan Dam on 
the River Nile, likewise have been constructed by the 
Company, restraining otherwise destructive floods and im- 
pounding their energy for the later creation of useful power. 


“For the first time in the history of Canada, perhaps 
in the history of the world, a whole river has been 
taken over, every available source of power marked 
out, and the greater part of this power harnessed to 
giant turbines,” THE ENGINEER, London, England. 


Canadian Hydro-Electric Corporation Limited, compris- 
ing Gatineau. Power Company, ‘Gatineau Electric Light 
Company Limited and Saint John River Power Company, 
is a direct subsidiary of International Hydro-Electric 


System, and one of the principal units in the $400,000,000 } 


power and utility organization controlled by International 
Paper and Power Company. 


Seeurities of International Paper and Power 
Company, International Hydro-Electric System, 
New England Power Association, Canadian 
Hydro-Electric Corporation and other companies 
comprising the “International Group” are held by 
over 70,000 investors in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain. For information, consult your 
broker or write direct to 


INTERNATIONAL 


Paper and Power Securities, Inc. 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Some fairly reliable estimates indi- 
cate that over $600,000,000 will be the 
total paid out to depositors in the 
Christmas Clubs. Previous statistics in- 
dicate that about 38 per cent. of the 
total proceeds paid to such depositors 
is spent for Christmas gifts, investments, 
insurance premiums, taxes and educa- 
tion. New York State heads the list of 
states with a total of $140,000,000 de- 
posits in its Christmas Savings Clubs. 
Massachusetts is next with $72,000,000, 
Pennsylvania third with $71,000,000, I1- 
finois fourth with $60,000,000, Ohio fifth 
with $44,000,000, and New Jersey sixth 
with about $40,000,000. 

The epidemic of bank failures in the 
South and West has apparently about 
run its course, having ‘reached a peak at 
50 closings in a single day around the 
middle of November. Losses will prob- 
ably be high, but not as large as the 
public has feared. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have held just about even in recent 
weeks, but the ‘comparison with the 
same time last year shows much larger 
declines than has been the case for 
many years past due to the tremendous 
speculative turn-over during the panic 


of 1929. 
‘Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
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LABOR and 
WAGES 


Improvement Appears, but 

Unemployment Is_ Still 

High. Rail Workers Have 
New Plan 


HILE there are many encourag- 
ing figures, symptoms and actual 
developments recorded in recent 
weeks, the unemployment problem for 
American labor remains serious. It does 
not appear that employment figures will 
go any lower, at least for the time be- 
ing, but even the present amount of 
unemployment forecasts a hard and mis- 
erable Winter for a considerable per- 
centage of families whose wage earners 
have been thrown out of employment. 
The latest report of the Department 
of Labor reports that there was virtu- 
ally no increase in the number of un- 
employed during the month of October, 
but that many factories resumed work 
on part time. Recent seasonal develop- 
ments in unemployment include the end 
of the harvest and canning seasons. 
Other industries have reported a reduc- 
tion in working hours to abrogate the 
necessity of laying off men. A certain 
amount of new employment has been 
absorbed by coal mining, the motor in- 
dustry, retail trade, ship-building and 
Government mai! service during the 
holiday season. 


CANADIAN UNEMPLOYMENT INDEX HOLDS WELL 
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On the other hand, the New York 
State Industrial Commission has _ re- 
ported that employment figures show a 
decline of 1.7 per cent. in New York 
State during October compared with the 
previous month. The latest figure is now 
18 per cent. below the corresponding 
period of last year. 
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NE of the more interesting phases 

of the present unemployment prob- 
lem has been brought to light by the 
recent meeting in Chicago of railroad 
union representatives. Representatives 
of nearly 400,000 railway workers in the 
Big Four Railway Brotherhoods dis- 
cussed the problem of unemployment in 
the railroad industry and suggested two 
decisive steps for improvement. 

The long range suggestion is the pro- 
posal for a six hour day with eight 
hours’ pay. Until this aim is achieved, 
a second and important step is the sug- 
gestion that the railroad men_ limit 
themselves to a maximum month of 26 
working days each under the present 
eight hour schedule until the six hour 
program is achieved. Claims have been 
made that such a program would result 
in the immediate re-employment of 
about 50,000 men. 


AVIATION 


Report Shows Air Safety 
Growing. New Line from 
New York to Chicago. 

DO-X Flight 
WNTERNATIONAL interest has again 
[ beca aroused in trans-Atlantic avia- 
tion by the widely heralded crossing 
of the huge Dornier flying boat the DO-X. 
German builders and American naviga- 
tors have not attempted to prove that 
this great ship can defy the elements 
and have followed, on the contrary, a 
policy of safety first. The voyage from 
Switzerland was begun in fairly short 
and easy steps with long waits inter- 
spersed between stations for overhaul- 
ing and fair weather conditions. The 
longest over-water flying is from the 
Azores to Bermuda. In recent weeks 
there have been rumors that the Ameri- 
can flight will be postponed until next 
Spring, and in any case a long stay en 
route at Lisbon, Portugal, is anticipated. 
Italy has announced one of the most 
ambitious group airplane flights on 
record to begin around the middle of 
December. Under the leadership of 
General Balbo, Minister of Aeronautics, 
twelve Italian airplanes will set out from 
Rome with their destination the United 
States, or at least Brazil. The twelve 
planes will proceed by easy stages down 
the Western coast of Africa and across 
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to Porto Natal, Brazil, a single hop of 
1,800 miles. If all goes well, the flight 
will then be continued up the coast to 
Washington. 


UMORS continue relative to a real 

working agreement between vari- 
ous nations for regular passenger and 
mail service across the Atlantic Ocean. 
The latest report is that two great air- 
way systems, one in the United States 
and the other in England, are consider- 
ing an agreement for a regular passen- 
ger and mail line between New York 
and London. Plans would call for flight 
over the Southern route with bases at 
the Azores and Bermuda. 

Recent statistics indicate that com- 
mercial aviation is becoming safer. The 
annual report on aircraft accidents is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
shows a slight increase in the number of 
miles flown between each accident in 
civil aeronautics for the United States 
during the first half of 1930 and com- 
pared with the like period in 1929, 

In scheduled air transport operations 
for the first six months of 1930 there 
were only six fatal accidents over a 
mileage of nearly 17,000,000 miles flown, 
or one fatal accident for every 2,817,000 
miles flown. In the first six months of 
1929 there were nine fatal accidents and 
only 9,200,000 miles flown with one fatal 
accident for every 1,000,000 miles flown. 

In miscellaneous airplane operations 
for the first six months of 1930 there 
were 144 fatal accidents in 52,000,000 
miles flown. The mileage per fatal acci- 
dent in this class was 360,000 in the first 
half of 1930, therefore, compared with 
about 400,000 in the same feriod of last 
year. 


i Bees first direct all-air passenger 
service between New York and Chi- 
cago will be opened on Dec. 1 by Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc., Colonel Paul 
Henderson, president of the company, 
has announced. With especially cowled 
Wasp-powered Fords capable of a top 
speed of 152 miles an hour, an eight- 
hour schedule will be maintained on the 
west-bound flights and a six and a half 
hour schedule will be established on the 
Chicago-New York flights. 


WASHINGTON 


Latest Set-Up in New 
Congress. Old ‘ist Pre 
pares for Last Session. 


ESULTS of the November elec- 
tions are not even yet entirely 
straightened out in some isolated 
districts, where votes are still being 
contested, but the line-up in the 72nd 
Congress is pretty well defined. 
Apparent results of the last election 
give the new Senate 48 Republicans, 47 
Democrats and 1 Farmer-Labor member. 
The House will probably have 218 Re- 
publicans, 216 Democrats and 1 Farmer- 
Labor member. 


EANWHILE, President Hoover 

has won an important victory in 
one of his first skirmishes to keep Con- 
gress on his side. After various confer- 
ences and official appeals Democratic 
leaders in both the Senate and House 
have offered their co-operation with the 
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Administration to the extent that they 
will refrain from blocking legislation by 
filibuster in routine matters. 

Soon the last session of the 71st Con- 
gress will convene in Washington. It 
will be the “Hoover Congress” still, 
however, since the new 72nd Congress 
just elected does not come into official 
being until March 4th, 1931. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


U. 8S. Cotton Crop Near 
Lowest in 6 Years. Corn 
Yield Smallest in 30 Years 


HE Department of Agriculture 
[ss further reduced its estimate on 
this year’s domestic cotton crop in 
the latest report covering conditions as 
of November 1, 1930. The most recent 
forecast by the Government agency is 
for an official cotton crop of 14,438,000 
bales of 500,000 pounds gross weight in 
the United States. This compares with 
a forecast as of October 1, 1930, for an 
official crop of 14,486,000 bales and shows 
a decline of nearly 400,000 bales from the 
final crop of last year at 14,828,000 bales. 
The latest estimate on the 1930 crop 
is also slightly below the actual harvest 
in 1928 and with the single exception of 
1927, when the short crop was less than 
13,000,000 bales, the last estimate by the 
Department of Agriculture for 1930 
shows the lowest cotton crop since 1924 
or in about 6 years. 


U.S.COTTON CROP NEAR NORMAL 
20 MILLIONS of BALES 
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Bureau of the Census reports 444,000 
running bales of lint cotton consumed 
during October, 1930, in the mills of the 
United States. This figure shows a good 
gain of nearly 50,000 bales in a single 
month compared with 394,000 bales con- 
sumed during September. The October 
figures for 1930, however, are still nearly 
200,000 bales below the high consumption 
figure set up in the corresponding month 
of last year. Total consumption for the 
first three months of the present cotton 
season now stands at 1,191,000 bales, 
compared with 1,744,000 bales consumed 
in the corresponding three months of 
last year. 


THE corn crop in the United States 
has been doing slightly better and 
the latest reports by the Department of 
Agriculture show a 50,000,000 bushel in- 
crease in the prophesied yield. The 
latest figure, however, based on general 


conditions as of November 1, 1930, places . 


the official crop at only 2,094,000,000 





Constructive 
Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded always 


as the means to valuable advice from the audi- . 


tor or auditing firm. 


Too often, auditing service ends with the report 
of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc. ; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste 
may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 
Audit. But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should 
be made to, serve as the basis, not only of the 
financial report, but also for constructive help. 


With the business man’s appreciative under- 
standing of this help, and the cooperation of pro- 
gressive Public Accountants, Auditing becomes 
Constructive and offers its greatest value. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA DAVENPORT INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE 

BALTIMORE DAYTON JACKSON, MISS, PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 

BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 

BUFFALO ERIE Los ANGELES PROVIDENCE waco 

CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE READING WASHINGTON 

CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS RICHMOND WHEELING 

CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI ROCHESTER WILMINGTON, DEL. 

CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE sT. Louis WINSTON-SALEM 

COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL YOUNGSTOWN 
NEW ORLEANS SAN ANTONIO 
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Market 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. | 











This is a Floor 
Type Multiplex 
for displaying 
maps, blueprints, 
charts, photos, 
advertising, etc. 
Other styles 
available. 


Letter 


on request Swinging Wing 
Fixtures That Keep 
Your Data at 


Your Finger Tips 


N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 


New York 






















Write 


Like a large loose-leaf book placed in a vertical 
position. Any number of wings furnished in almost 
any size. Lanny boned fillers. Both Pegged 
display purposes. Racks for wings made in various 
pom ol Send for Catalog and Price List. 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
924-934 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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STATLERS 
guara ntee your 


satisfaction 
in everything 





From the time you register at a Statler 
until you check out, your satisfaction 
is guaranteed — in everything. 

You'll feel at home in your up-to- 

date, attractive room with its private 
| bath, circulating ice water, soft, com- 
fortable bed with an inner-spring hair 
mattress, bed-head reading lamp, radio 
reception and full-length mirror. You'll 
appreciate the morning paper under 
your door—the excellence of the food 
it the variety of restaurants. 
i And, in addition to the certainty of 
these “everyday” Statler conveniences, 
you'll find each member of the organi- 
zation willing to go to any lengths to 
please you—that your satisfaction 
may be guaranteed in everything. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 


posted in every Staller room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 





bushels of corn compared with a total 
crop last year of more than 2,614,000,000 
bushels and 2,840,000,000 bushels in 1928. 
On a basis of the official Government 
estimates it is now indicated that the 
1930 corn crop in the United States will 
be the smallest this country has seen 
since 1901 or in nearly 30 years. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Lowest Since 
1928. Plan for World Cop- 
per Curtailment Is Suc- 

, cessful 
JYETROLEUM—Foliowing one or two 
weeks of intermediate recovery in 
output around the close of October, do- 
mestic crude oil production in the United 
States has gone back into its major 
downward trend and has just set up a 

new record low in recent years. 
Reports of the American Petroleum 
Institute estimate crude oil production in 
the United States during the latest week 
available at a daily average output of 
only 2,297,000 barrels. This is a decline 
of nearly 66,000 barrels per day in a 
single week and shows a decline of 
nearly 335,000 barrels per day from the 
corresponding week in 1929. The latest 
estimated production figure is the lowest 
witnessed in the domestic industry since 

1928. 


US STEEL UNFILLED ORDERS 
RECOVER SLIGHTLY 
5:0 /-MILLIONS 9f TONS 
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YUGAR—The Chadbourne Plan for 
stabilization of the sugar industry 
has been passed by the Cuban Congress, 
signed by President Machado and is 
now in operation. The plan has been 
previously outlined in this section and 
calls for immediate retirement from the 
market of 1,500,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
for which producers will be remunerated 
at the rate of $4 per bag in Cuban Gov- 
ernment bonds which in turn will be 
secured by the sugar withdrawn from 
the market. 

With the passage of this bill Cuba 
now has a definite basis on which she 
can negotiate with other ‘countries in 
her continued effort toward world-wide 
curtailment in the sugar industry. Mr. 
Chadbourne is now continuing his de- 
layed tour abroad in quest of such in- 
ternational curtailment. The first im- 
portant conference with Japanese sugar 
producers is scheduled for Amsterdam 
on November 29th and the second meet- 
ing in Brussels on December 4th. 


OPPER—Plans have been going 
steadily forward for concerted action 


FORBES for 


on world copper curtailment and appear 
to be meeting with satisfactory co-opera- 
tion. The latest announcement indicates 
that companies producing over 90 per 
cent. of the world’s copper output have 
entered the agreement to reduce their 
production 20,000 short tons per month. 
The movement has been promotey 
through the Copper Institute and it re- 
ports that Katanga, one of the most im- 
portant producers of the South African 
producers will curtail its output to 
around 20,000,000 pounds per month 
compared with a reported previous out- 
put of 32,000,000 pounds per month. 
With this exception, however, it is noted 
that none of the individual companies 
throughout the world will curtail more 
than 2,000,000 pounds per month. 


INTERNATIONAL 


More Disarmament Con- 
ference. British Trade 
Down—Germany Up. 
To: LEAGUE—The Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission has con- 
tinued its session during the past 
month at Geneva, Switzerland, in an at- 
tempt to lay more secure foundations of 
agreement for limiting international 
armament. Instead of limiting the num- 
ber of reserves, as suggested by Ger- 
many, the Commission favors excluding 
trained reserves from limitation. The 
man-power of international navies, 
however, is to be limited. 

The rift between Italy and France 
seems to be growing wider instead of 
healing, especially since France now 
feels shaded by signs that Italy and 
Germany are coming into closer accord. 


REAT BRITAIN —Foreign trade 

continues to recede and the latest 
commerce report shows imports at only 
slightly more than £90,000,000 against 
£110,000,000 last year, while exports have 
shrunk from £64,000,000 in October of 
1929 to only £47,000,000 in that month of 
the current year. 

Another of Britain’s colorful imperial 
conferences has held the boards in No- 
vember. For the first time a complete 
representation of all important faiths, 
beliefs and major political orders of 
India came to London and met in a 
great round-table discussion with British 
leaders. They pleaded their usual cause 
of home-rule for India, but there was 
no indication that any such boon would 
be forthcoming. 


ERMANY—tTrade and industry are 

still reported at a low ebb and the 
Government is taking a hand in trying 
to bring some prices down in order to 
reduce the cost of living while at the 
same time attempting to bolster the 
quotations for agricultural products to 
bring better purchasing power to the 
farmer. 

Despite the reports of poor business 
and inability to compete in world mar- 
kets, the latest commerce reports show 
good gains in Germany’s foreign trade. 
Total exports during October amounted 
to $240,000,000, a gain of $17,000,000 in a 
single month, while imports totaled just 
under $200,000,000, with a gain of more 
than $23,000,000. 
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B. CG. FORBES 






America’s Foremost Authority On Business And Finance 


Shows You How to Profit By Your Opportunities 
In These Incomparable Books! 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


This book gives the intimate stories of fifty of America’s leaders in the world of 
business today. They began their careers as store clerks, bank clerks, grocery boys, 
farm hands, and in other humble occupations. They have become the wealthiest and 


most influential men in the United States. 


B. C. Forbes says in his introduction: “My main object in writing these brief biog- 
raphies of notable doers is to inspire and assist the millions of ambitious, clean, 
forceful, diligent young men who are bending their energies, physical, mental and 
moral, to make their way in the world, to become useful, constructive citizens, to — 


leave behind them a worthy heritage.” . 


How to Get the Most Out of 
Business 


Here’s a wealth of ideas that can be turned into dollars of 
profit. This book is crammed full of practical advice and 
inspiration. From his own long experience and from his wide 
acquaintance with America’s leaders of finance, industry and 
commerce, B. C. Forbes has drawn the material for this 
volume which overflows with the sound business wisdom of 
successful men... . Price $2.50. 


Men Who Are Making the West 


For a meaty, pithy exposition of management, financing, of 
meeting obstacles and difficulties and of business policies 
which you can apply every day of your life, read “Men Who 
Are Making the West.” Here are the stories of fourteen 
leaders in the development of the West from the time that it 
was a desert to the present day. You see here the course of 
the development of trade, industry, commerce, shipping, bank- 
ing, oil and foreign contracts. . . . Price $2.00. 


Automotive Giants of America 


The romance of steel gripped the imagination and held the 
interest of the last generation. But a new and more marvel- 
ous industry and a new group of business giants have sprung 
up to overshadow the leader. The automotive industry, the 
most prodigious development in commercial history, now holds 
the center of our business picture. You will find the cause for 
this astounding growth in the stories of the men responsible 
for it. The lives of these men and the analyses of the methods 
they have followed present a series of word pictures of ab- 
sorbing human interest, of practical value and of broad sig- 
nificance. . . . Price $2.50. 


. . Price $3.00. 


Keys to Success 


Cne' of the greatest books on how to achieve 
success in life and business. Intensely prac- 
tical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. 

When you want inspiration—or thought- 
provoking ideas on how to guide your ca- 
reer, read KEYS TO SUCCESS. 

Mr. Forbes points out, not only the qualifi- 
cations for success, but also how to develop 
those qualifications to the fullest extent. 
. . » Price $2.00. 


Forbes Epigrams 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so thoroughly 
compiled and indexed that you can find at a 
glance one or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, impulse, 
emotion, motive and action. Over five hun- 
dred different subjects are covered in this 
little book. It is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ impressive 
and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in each epi- 
gram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, 
optimism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals 
and ideas. . . . Price $2.00. 


AT THE LARGER BOOK STORES 
OR DIRECT FROM US 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


I 
| 





B. C. FORBES Publishing Co.—120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 12-1-30 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once for FREE 
EXAMINATION the books checked below. If dis- 
satisfied, I may in five days return the books and 


owe you nothing. Otherwise I will n y y 
remittance for them. a ee ee 
PN oo35 5c Sean be bsRUdae awn oe EEO ae 
Address 


[i Enclosed find check for $........cccccccccccccs 

Please send me the books checked below. 

(2 Men Who Are Making [ Automotive Giants of 
America America 

O How to Get the Most [) Keys to Success 
Out of Business (J Forbes Epigrams 

(J Men Who Are Making ‘ 
the West 
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“The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales, Sir” 


AS A pleasant relaxation from the 
round of business, there is no drink 
quite so welcome as a bubbling glass of 
Canada Dry. 


For in this fine old ginger ale there 
is an unforgetable flavor to charm you 
... a gaiety and sparkle to cheer you 
...and a zest and purity to pick you 
up and refresh you. 


For luncheon, for a three o’clock in- 
terlude, for dinner, too . . . enjoy 
Canada Dry, The Champagne of Ginger 
Ales. 


Three other delicious beverages are 
made under the Canada Dry seal; 
Sparkling Lime, Golden Ginger Ale and 
Sparkling Orange. 


CANADA 
DRY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
“The Champagne of Ginger Ales” 
me #}}» 


_ ‘Xmas 


gift packages for 
Employees! 





Delicious food assortments packed 
by Wilson; for shipment anywhere 


The call upon human sympathies is greater 


this year than ever before. Practical gifts 
will be more gratefully received and more 
deeply appreciated. 

Humanity calls, and those of us who can 
should answer. You will win the loyalty and 
love of your workers by remembering them 
with one of our special Christmas assort- 
ments of delicious foods. Your own Christ- 
mas dinner will be happier because of the 
remembrance. 

These Christmas remembrancesare also very 
fitting gifts for customers, family and friends. 

ee circular in full color describing 
fully these new and different Christmas sug- 
gestions. Nine different assortments to 
choose from, priced from $1.75 to $8.50. 


se oe oe oe oe oe oe me AIL ee een 


Witson & Co. (Packers and Provisioners) 
41st & Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me colored broadside showing com- 
plete assortments of Christmas packages. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Optimistic 


Walter P. Chrysler, head of 
Chrysler Corporation, in a talk 
with the Editor of Forses: 


66 AM placing con- 

tracts for ma- 

terials and commod- 

ities because I have 

now become convinced 

that prices for all of 

them are extremely 

low. I feel that any 

user of commodities 

and materials who 

neglects the present 

opportunity to lay in supplies will have oc- 
casion to regret it. 

“The same thing is true of stocks—with 
a few exceptions, perhaps, among high- 
priced rather than low-priced issues. Some 
of the lower-priced stocks are extraor- 
dinarily cheap- 

“I am not looking for any startling re- 
covery this week or next week. We may 
continue to move along without any great 
betterment until after the turn of the year. 
I figure, however, that the improvement in 
commodity prices, in stock prices and in 
other directions, will become sufficiently 
convincing to the public at large that 
around the first of March the change will 
begin to gain some speed. 

“While I don’t look for average gross 
business to show any substantial increase, 
I do certainly expect net earnings in 1931 
to be distinctly better, because everybody 
has been exercising the most vigilant 
economy and is operating more efficiently. 
When volume expands, net will show very 
fine gains. 

“T no longer feel bearish. 
mistic now.” 


I am opti- 


Favors “Fixed” Trust 


William L. Ross, president, Pratt 
V. Batty, Inc., and All-America 
Investors Corporation, in an inter- 
view with ForBeEs: 


“QO NE of the pos- 
sible results of 
the panic of 1929 most 
feared by thoughtful 
leaders of business 
was that the large 
losses suffered by 
stock market follow- 
ers might destroy the 
confidence of investors 
in the common stocks 
of even the best and largest American 
corporations, which would have been a 


national calamity for all to be considered. 


“The public has been participating 
eagerly for several years in common stock 


investments, whether purchased outright, 
on margin, on loans at banks, or in the 
portfolios of general management invest- 
ment trusts. Where stocks had been pur- 
chased outright, relatively little disturbance 
was caused; but both banks and brokers 
found it necessary to reduce their advances 
on securities, and the decline in general 
management investment trust shares was so 
drastic as to check their ability to sell their 
own shares and thereby extend their hold- 
ings. 

“For a short period prior to the panic, 
relatively small number of people had been 
developing what was essentially a new 
American form of investment trust—the 
‘fixed’ trust. The movement toward the 
fixed trust has been gaining momentum for 
a year or so, but in the heart of the panic 
it swept into popularity to an extent which 
astounded financial leaders and even the 
firm friends of this particular type of the 
investment trust. 

“The fixed trust has passed through its 
period of development. The principles which 
should guide its organizers and managers 
are becoming well understood, and the in- 
evitable errors of its early stages are being 
steadily corrected along the lines which 
wisdom, based on experience, has indicated. 
It bids fair to become a most highly re- 
garded form of diversified investment in 
equities for the conservative investor who 
wishes to participate in the appreciation of 
values yet to come as America grows.” 


Predicts Steady Improvement 


H. J. Klingler, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Chevrolet 
Motor Company. 


66 E have struck bottom and are on 

the rebound—slowly, to be sure, 
but definitely upward. While I do not 
expect an immediate rush of business, | 
do look for an improvement after the 
turn of the new year. 

“And the automobile industry will lead 
the march back to prosperity just as 
surely as it made possible the extraor- 
dinary prosperity of the past decade. 
Steel, lumber, cotton, and other basic 
industries can be great only as the auto- 
mobile is greater, and opens a market 
for raw materials. 

“Those ably-managed companies with 
the best products rightly priced, the best 
policies and the best distributing or- 
ganizations have nothing to fear in a 
business depression. 

“The automobile industry is a basic 
industry, and fills a human need ranking 
in importance just after food and shelter. 
Cars are better to-day than they have 
ever been, prices are lower, and the 
utility of the car is being constantly 
enlarged.” 
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The $s in Inventions 


Getting the Jump on Business—A Hundred Million 
a Year—The Man Who Knew What Electricity Is 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


months,” says W. J. Donald, Man- 

aging Director of the American 
Management Association (November 
is), “I’ve been visiting business organi- 
zations practically all of the time, and 
I am impressed by what is going on. 

“In some companies there seems to be 
a sort of mental paralysis—in others 
everyone is in a creative and productive 
and inventive frame of mind.” 

It should be easy to guess which of 
these companies will “get the jump” on 
the others, as business turns upward 
from its present quiescence. 


G months” says We the last two 


ATERIAL OUSTS MACHINE— 
When I visited his plant a year 
ago, the production engineer of a New 
Jersey company pointed out, with pride, 
a battery of machines in his production 
line which had reduced a complicated 
process—a precision job—to two steps. 
This year the machines are missing, 
no longer needed. Use of a new ma- 
terial for the small part on which the 
machines worked has made it possible 
for all the operations to be performed 
at once, with a consequent dollars-and- 
cents saving. 


/_o TO SAVE MILLIONS— 
Here is a development of interest 
even more to office and store than to 
factory executives. 

Miss Jones out with a cold to-day? 
And who was it yesterday? Was the 
work of the department set back by 
their absence? 

Just a common cold, but some one 
has estimated that it costs industry 
$100,000,000 a year. (Three days a year 
for the average man; figure it out for 
yourself.) . . . And this doesn’t include 
the office and store millions. 

Anyway, Cornell University reports 
that it is establishing regular cold-pre- 
vention classes because experimental 
work last winter brought 40 per cent. 
reduction in colds. Ultra-violet rays; 
maintaining the personal balance of 
alkalinity; instruction in diet and ven- 
tilation; all will be used. 

Meanwhile Johns Hopkins University 
is going ahead with its study of the 
common cold which was financed with 
industry’s cold-costs in mind. Progress 
reported tends to show infection as the 
underlying cause of colds. 


ORE JOBS FOR THE SILENT 
SERVANT—‘Will you, sir, tell us 
what electricity is?” said a famous 
British professor of the past century to 
the student he suspected of dozing. 
“I_I—did know, but I’ve forgot,” 
stammered the embarrassed student. 
The famous man raised both hands 
toward the heavens, in mock protest. 


“Ah, the tragedy of it!” he cried. 
“Here is the only man on earth who 
ever knew what electricity is, and he has 
forgot!” 

We may not know, yet, what elec- 
tricity is, but scarcely a day passes 
without news of some new application 
of it in factory operations. An instru- 
ment which analyzes and records the 
precise color of any product, so that the 
color of manufactured products may be 
closely controlled . . . A moisture indi- 
cator for wood, accurate within 1%, 
shown to members of American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers at recent 
meeting. Neon tubes “blink” the find- 
ings of electrodes inserted in lumber 

Swedish scientists used infra-red 
rays. to decipher the diaries of pole- 
seeker Andree, whose pages are to the 
human eye invisible At H. J. 
Heinz Company, an electric eye keeps 
watch to see that waxed paper around 
a carton of rice flakes is cut off at just 
the right place to insure full visibility 
to the paper’s advertising design. If a 
sheet is cut wrong, a correction of posi- 
tion is automatically made within the 
1-72d of a minute before the next cut 
is completed . . . A new electric utt- 
welder weighs only 100 pounds; can be 
easily moved . . Larry cars at Trin- 
ity Portland Cement, Dallas, Texas, 
move automatically about from pit to 
crushes with no humans aboard to 
guide them. The whole installation is a 
glorification of the miniature electric 
railroad that will have so many sedate 
parents down on their hands and knees 
the day after Santa Claus’ visit this 
month . . . And up on the St. Lawrence 
River the Canadian Pacific now has a 
Diesel electric tugboat that operates 
with no one on board. 


[ pRerrine A DAM—Do you read 

the little Research Narratives got 
out monthly by the Engineering Foun- 
dation? An interesting recent number 
tells how the Saguenay River dam was 
erected vertically and then allowed to 
fall kersplash! into place. 


G ETTING US AN EXAMPLE—“In 

terms of its wealth and population, 
the Japanese Government is probably 
spending more than any other on the 
development and application of 
physical sciences, through its govern- 
mental laboratories.”—Dr. George K. 
Burgess, Director, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 





Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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Take 30 days for 
yey this winter 
in the regions of 


Ranches 
“ad ROSes 


in Arizona 
New Mexico 
California 





You can rest—relax. And 
quickly acquire an appetite not 
known since your school days. 


You'll be bronzed by a tireless 
sun. It burns brightly all winter. 


A Santa Fe ticket to California 
will take you through Phoenix 
on Santa Fe rails ‘“all the way” 
from Chicago. You leave on 
the Santa Fe and arrive on the 
Santa Fe. 


The famous Fred Harvey din- 
ing service is another exclusive 
feature. 


Make 


Reservations Early 
Mail coupon 
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W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
908 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail folders checked below: 
O CaliforniaPicture Book [) TheIndian-detours 
0 Grand Canyon Outings D Arizona Winter 
0 All-expense Tours 
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To Your Business Friends with Your Compliments! 


GOLDEN 
FRUIT CAKE 


THE CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE FOR PURCHASING 
AGENTS, CUSTOMERS, EMPLOYEES, FRIENDS 
As a recognition of goodwill ‘and friendship give B and C Golden 
Fruit Cakes for Christmas—a special gift cake in a beautiful metal 
container. Real, modern fruit cake that goes right to the hearts 

and homes of your friends. 

So good! So delicious! Eighty-five percent fruit and nuts—crisp 
pecans, candied cherries, luscious pineapple, spicy citron and sweet 
raisins, blended with the purest butter, eggs and sugar — and 
flavored as you’d expect Fruit Cake to be. (Government Permit) 
Truly a gift worthy of your giving. 


LET US BE YOUR SANTA CLAUS 


We send these cakes handpacked and ribboned, complete in mailing 
container, attaching your card to the friends you want to remember 
this splendid way. 


INDIVIDUAL CAKE PRICES 


2-pound Fruit Cake in Cigarette Humidor 

3-pound Fruit Cake in Round Indian Design Container $3.60 
Reduced prices on quantity gift orders. Send your order for individual Golden 

a © akes and SEND THE COUPON BELOW FOR QUANTITY PRICES 


B and C BAKING CO., 


237 S. CLINTON STREET 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Please send me prices on the following quantity of B and C Baking Co. 
Golden Fruit Cakes: 
2 ib Humidor 
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Better Cotton Market 
Looked For 


Developments of a Constructive 
Nature—Campaign to 
Reduce Acreage 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane 


(CY) sinisi broke away from the pes- 


simistic influences that dominated 

other markets during the last week 
of October and had a spectacular advance 
of $7.50 a bale within a period of about 
a week. This advance was held well into 
November until cotton became disturbed 
by the acute conditions which prevailed in 
stocks and grains and values again de- 
clined, largely in sympathy with the weak- 
ness in other markets. 

Covering of a large speculative short 
line started the upward movement of 
late October. After that movement once 
got under way large numbers of orders 
from trade and investment interests came 
into the market and competed for the small 
amount of contracts which were available. 
The Co-operatives are also reported to 
have been large buyers of May contracts 
during this period to replace cotton which 
they had sold. 

Values advanced steadily and rapidly 
until the covering movement ran its course. 
After that buying gradually lessened and 
prices began to sag. Trade buying, how- 
ever, continued of good volume and there 
was no decline of consequence until the 
weakness in other markets brought on a 
period of liquidation by speculative longs. 

The covering movement which started 
the advance was apparently induced by im- 
proving dry goods and textile news and 
publication of the fact that all govern- 
mental agencies, headed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, were working for the im- 
provement of cotton market conditions and 
for the enhancement of cotton values. 


HE developments of early November 

were of a constructive character and 
would undoubtedly have caused a further 
advance in values had it not been for the 
latest wave of pessimism. Notwithstand- 
ing this decline there is every reason to 
believe that cotton will be the first oi all 
the great markets to free itself from the 
prevailing adverse influences and return to 
normal conditions. 

Figures gathered by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants show that sales 
of cotton textiles in the United States dur- 
ing September exceeded production by 60 
per cent., while October sales were nearly 
47 per cent. over the increased production 
of that month. 

Retail sales during September exceeded 
those of August by 34 per cent., according 
to statistics gathered by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and the October statement 1s 
expected to make equally as good a show- 
ing over September. 

The “buy now” movement is receiving 
much advertisement in the daily papers of 
the country and reports from the numerous 
cities where a campaign has been cof- 
ducted through the newspapers to induce 
the people to “buy now” and break the 
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puyers’ strike indicate that it is meeting 
with great success. 

Numerous domestic mills are increasing 
their working time, owing to improving 
trade conditions in their line and because 
they are now able to sell their products at 
a profit for the first time in more than 
a year. 

Exports are running well ahead of last 
year and takings of cotton by foreign 
spinners is but little less than last year, 
indicating either that our cotton is begin- 
ning to displace foreign growths or that 
conditions in the foreign textile trade are 
better than in this country. 

The Census Bureau reported ginnings 
for October 430,000 bales smaller than for 
the same month last year, while the move- 
ment of cotton to market and hedge sales 
are decreasing from week to week. 

These developments indicate clearly that 
the peak of the movement of the crop to 
market, as well as the peak of hedge sales 
is behind us, and that the weight of both 
will decrease progressively from now on. 


A S A RULE, values begin to advance 
as soon as the weight of the crop and 
of hedges begins to lift. There is every 
reason to look for such an upward move- 
ment in the near future, although it may 
be slow in developing unless conditions in 
other markets improve quickly. One of 
the handicaps to the market, as this is 
written, is the possibility of large tenders 
of cotton on December contracts and later 
on January. 

Reports are current that many large 
and small firms are making preparations 
for the delivery of considerable amounts 
of cotton on December contracts, due to 
the fact that they have it hedged in that 
month and can make more money by de- 
livering on contract than by selling it. 

Many of the smaller cotton merchants 
are claiming that they are unable to sell 
their spot holdings to advantage, owing to 
competition from the Co-operatives, who, 
they allege, are underselling them, and as 
a result these houses are turning to the 
futures markets as an outlet for their cot- 
ton. 

Such an outlook as this is apt to bring 
more or less liquidation on the market and 
may lower values again, or at least retard 
the recovery of the market for a time. 
Declines from such causes, however, are 
likely to prove temporary if domestic and 
foreign textile conditions continue to im- 
prove as seems certain. If ginnings shrink 
during November as they did during Octo- 
ber it is probable that the Government 
may make some reduction in its final crop 
estimate on December 8th. 


THE buying of futures to replace cot- 
ton sold, which has been adopted by 
the Co-operatives as a fixed policy, should 
increase in importance as a market factor 
from now on owing to their large spot 
holding. They probably have 1,500,000 
bales or more and expect to get 2,500,000 
bales from the crop. 

The campaign to reduce acreage next 
year is making good progress and numer- 
ous banking associations in the cotton pro- 
ducing states have already pledged them- 
selves not to advance money to any farmer 
who does not agree to reduce his cotton 
acreage 25 per cent. This movement will 


become of increasing importance after the 
first of the year. 





















“Sail for Paris immediately” 


The export sales counsel for a large automobile 
concern was suddenly called away on a five-months 
trip to Europe. He was newly appointed to the 
position. He had scant time to arrange his affairs. 

His personal fortune was tied up in investments 
that demanded careful supervision. Must he convert 
his holdings into less variable, and perhaps less 
profitable, securities? Should he try to follow the 
market while he was abroad? 











WHAT he will find in National City service 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. 


National City offices throughout 


the world are at his command. 


INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE, 
He will be dealing with an organi- 
zation with a background of over 
a century of financial experience. 


MARKET CONTACTS. 
National City offices are in close 
touch with all investment markets. 


INVESTMENT RANGE. 
National City’s broad lists of secu- 
rities are available upon request. 


These and other requirements of present day investors 
can be met through your nearest National City office. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT 





SECURITIES 














A more contented people than the French- 
Canadian of the Province of Quebec, prob- 
ably do not exist anywhere. If you are inter- 
ested in locating an industry where labor 
troubles are practically unknown, ask for 
our new booklet, “Industry’s New Magnet.” 


Department of Development 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
Pewer Building + Craig Street West 


OMATIA 


CANADA 


PT IDRARY 





Low Cost 


Production 


} 
‘ 


Grand Rapids offers to many | 
manufacturers the opportunity 
of turning a considerable’ portion 
of their factory investment into 
working capital. Grand Rapids | 
can show well-located factory sites 
at 30 cents the foot....A-1 con- 
struction jobs at half metropolitan 
cost. It can surround such an 
investment with a live industrial 
community of 200,000 persons,\ 
an ample labor supply of excep- | 
tional quality .... loyal, trained, 
hardworking, strike-free — an 
unusual condition. 

This bank, trusted counselor to 
Grand Rapids industrial life for 5A 
years, will be glad to demonstrate | 
that Grand Rapids offers definite and | 
unusual advantages which will result 
in bigger annual profits. A letter 
will bring you convincing proof. 


OLD KENT 
BANK wc 
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Your Son? 


If going into business will he choose a long 
apprenticeship period—the trial and error 
method — and never reach success? 


Or will he choose to be thoroughly prepared 
in advance for business—then follow a steady 
rise to leadership? If he desires the latter, 
Babson Institute can 


Train Him for Leadership 


To train young men for successful business careers, is 
the purpose of Babson Institute. Here under the per- 
sonal direction of business men, your son would be 
taught the things expected of him in actual business. 
He would follow office hours, and constantly be in a 

siness environment. He would be taught the fun- 
damental laws of business, and py frequent trips to 
factories and business organizations would shown 
how to apply these laws to regular commercial life. 


Send for Booklet 


It explains the work given and the unique features of 

our intensive nine months business course. It shows 

how, by following business methods, your son would 

be trained for leadership. Send for booklet now and 

discuss this with him during the Christmas Holidays. 
Next term begins January 3, 1931 


Fill in coupon below 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
Div. 107 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, gratis, your booklet, “Training 
for Business Leadership’’ and complete informa- 
tion about your intensive business course. 


Signa 
Address 
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Canadian Tariff Going Higher 


Few Recent Changes But Prelude 
to Wholesale Revision Upwards 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


HETHER or not recent Repub- 

\ \ lican reverses may be construed 

to indicate popular repugnance 
to the higher protection, the Canadian 
government, having taken one leaf from 
the United States book of example, in- 
tends to take out several chapters of 
the same story when the Canadian par- 
liament assembles up in Ottawa at the 
end of January. In other words, the 
new government in office up there in- 
tends to go ahead witha protective tariff, 
comparatively as sweeping in its opera- 
tion and incidence as that which now 
prevails in the States under the Hawley- 
Smoot policy. 

Reference has already been made in 
ForBES to what, in this line, was accom- 
plished at a special session of the Can- 
adian parliament in September. It was 
only a small beginning. That little re- 
vision touched only so-called “key” in- 
dustries, mainly textiles. The coming 
one will include each and all of the 
twelve hundred tariff items. It does not 
follow that all of them will be varied in 
effect but, most of them will be, and 
all in one direction—upward. There will 
be no reductions unless it be in raw ma- 
terials. Things in that category are 
pretty nearly all on the free list, as it is. 


EANWHILE, the operative effects 

of the September revision are be- 
coming apparent but the same story is 
not told everywhere. Manufacturers 
benefiting by the new protection hail 
it as a blessing and tell of what a stimu- 
lus it is going to be. In a few mills, the 
operatives have been increased but, curi- 
ously, the general index figure of em- 
ployment for October was below that of 
September. Price raising in some places 
is alleged. Lessened customs revenues 
reflect lessened importations, partly due 
to the higher tariff but, more so, to the 
economic conditions of the country and 
the diminished purchasing power. The 
latter is attributable to the failure of 
the western farmer in Canada, as in the 
States, to profitably market his wheat. 

Nevertheless, whether or not the ef- 
fects of the experiment already made 
really justify going on with it, -such is 
the intention just announced. The whole 
Canadian tariff—in preferential, inter- 
mediate and general classification—is to 
be revised upward. The preferential 
tariff is towards Great Britain. Even the 
concessions to that mother country are 
likely to be modified, for the new Can- 
adian Government is going on a policy 
of Canada First. Premier Bennett has 
told them that, boldly, over in London. 
The intermediate tariff—the next lowest 
—is extended to certain countries with 
which trade treaties exist. 

The general tariff is applied to the 
United States and to the rest of the 
world. This is the one which is to come 
in for the more drastic revision. To that 





end, the Canadian Minister of National 


Revenue, E. B. Ryckmaa, concluded, the 
other day, in company with tariff ex. 
perts, a quiet survey of the whole coun- 
try, characterized by private consulta- 
tions with industry. This departmental 
executive shares the views of his col- 
leagues that protection is the needed 
thing provided the beneficiary does not 
“stick” the consumer. And, if he should, 
then the government is always vested 
with the power to romove the protec- 
tion. In one notable instance—that of 
the glass industry—such action was 
taken, recently. 


HE enormous trade between the 
United States and Canada and the 
conspicuous fact that, in the neighboring 
Dominion, American industry finds its 
best and most reliable customer, imparts 
to anything being contemplated or done 
at Ottawa, a sustained interest. The 
new Canadian policy, it is insistently 
affirmed, is, in no sense, dictated by un- 
friendliness to the United States but, 
rather, is, peculiarly, a domestic concern 
of Canada, just as the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff was the perfect prerogative and 
privilege of the United States Congress. 
If protection, on the higher altitude, 
is a good thing for the United States, 
stimulating industry and building up 
trade and commerce, then, it is argued, 
it is a good thing for Canada, geograph- 
ically contiguous, and very similar in its 
general conditions. The facts are, how- 
ever, that, probably, a much greater num- 
ber of the American people really be- 
lieve in protection than do Canadians. 
Their West is notoriously low tariff and 
parts of the East, as well, and it is a 
safe assumption that the main factor in 
the success of the Conservative party, 
last July, was not its protective policy, 
so much as unemployment and business 
depression. 


T looks as if United States interests 

may have to do some expanding. 
They have well over a billion dollars at 
work in Canada already. They may have 
to supplement it. It is claimed that, in 
recent weeks, arrangements have been 
made for the establishment of about 
fifty American branch factories in the 
Dominion and this number may be aug- 
mented. Just as the American tariff 
largely excludes foreign importations, 50 
the Canadian policy, now being drafted 
and enormously extended, is designed 
to do the same thing. So far, however, 
as the United States is concerned, there 
is no tariff wall which Canada can erect 
that may not be scaled, successfully, by 
the not exacting enterprise of setting up 
a branch factory over the line. 


Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone & 
Company, and Curtiss A. Sanford, treas- 
urer, have been elected directors of the 
Otis Elevator Company. 
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More Activity in Motor Industry 


Signs of Revival—Good Year-End 
Demand for New Models Is Looked For 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


its depression, the automotive indus- 

try gave definite signs of revival 
toward the end of November, when ad- 
vanced announcements of new cars for 1931 
began to be made. By the middle of the 
month, there had been heartening return 
to employment at some of the Detroit 
plants, and while there was no hurrah 
about it, the revival was sufficient in vol- 
ume to be unmistakable as a sign of return 
to activity. 

The pendulum had swung so far in the 
direction of lowered vitality that there 
was ample opportunity for recovery. This 
is seen at this writing as being moderate, 
but gathering constant force as the year 
ends. Obviously, recovery will be meas- 
ured in terms of public acceptance of the 
new cars and it is still too early to say 
what the extent of this will be; but early 
indications are favorable and executives 
profess, at least, an opinion that better 
times are upon us. 


Just before the upswing, production had 
reached a low mark that was most notable 
—a weekly total that was only a handful 
above 30,000 units. When this point was 
reached, principal manufacturers began the 
publication of impressive statements re- 
garding actual expenditures of money for 
making and marketing cars. This was 
promptly backed up by re-hiring of men 
and output totals began to rise steadily. 
They had been in a “bottom” for ten 
weeks, 

Dealer sampling for November and De- 
cember alone are counted on to require 
75,000 passenger cars and unless the dealer 
is making a permanent investment in his 
samples, the trend should be steadily up- 
ward. Cautious observers predict that it 
may be after the Spring season, when 
peaks usually appear through the fog, be- 
fore there will be clear certainty, but this 
view is by no means universal. It seems 
probable that conditions will definitely bet- 
ter, from now on. 


iis teres from the low point of 


T HE October output of cars and trucks 
in North America was close to 165,000 
and gained for that month the unenviable 
distinction of recording the lowest monthly 
production in seven years, with but three 
exceptions. Having shown the prompt 
functioning of its accelerator, the industry 
gave an equally convincing demonstration 
of the efficiency of its braking system. 
Chevrolet introduced the new line in a 
preview showing at Detroit, November 8, 
a week ahead of the national presentation. 
The cars are longer and generally better 
looking and more impressive than their 
immediate predecessors, and are priced at 
list that shows a reduction to figures below 
those for any previous “hevrolet, Six or 
Four. Safety features ave been stressed 
in the line, with increased visibility for the 
driver and there are numerous and impor- 
tant mechanical refinements and improve- 
ments. Fundamentals of the power plant 
have been retained, but with additional 


assurance of smoothness and quiet. Auto- 
mobile windshield wipers are standard for 
the entire line. 

Hudson-Essex brought out the Greater 
Hudson Eight and the new Essex Super- 
Six November 26. Both cars are hand- 
some and the designers have laid particu- 
lar stress on easier riding qualities, secured 
by still further refinement in ‘mechanical 
design. From a price standpoint, both 
Hudson and Essex offered noteworthy re- 
ductions, establishing new lows for the 
company. Presentation at the factory to 
distributors and dealers resulted in en- 
thusiastic approval and a poll of the sales 
force resulted in the report that stocks of 
1930 cars on hand were the lowest total 
of new cars recorded in six years. The 
Hudson-Essex housecleaning appears to 
have been particularly thorough in 1929. 

Announcement by another General Mo- 
tors unit was scheduled for immediately 
after December 1, but details as to cars 
and prices were being jealously guarded 
as this is written. 

Well defined rumor says that there will 
be another V-Eight on the market before 
long, product of an important independent 
maker, and priced in the thousand-dollar 
range, or below. Experimental work has 
had the highest official approval and the 
announcement may be looked for as early 
as next Spring. 


ONCENTRATION of such sales vol- 
ume as there has been for the com- 
pletely recorded first eight months of 1930 
has been notable. The figures show that 
the Middle Atlantic States have been the 
most favored in sales activity, with the 
New England section next in rank. East 
North Central, West South Central and 
Mountain groups were the hardest hit, re- 
vealing a falling off of close to 36 per 
cent. from the 1929 totals. Cars in the low- 
est-priced group showed up the best of all 
on a percentage basis in the Middle Atlan- 
tic and the New England group, with 
totals that came close to 84 per cent. or 
more. The extent to which the medium 
priced range was affected as a whole is 
shown by the fact that generally the falling 
off was close to 41 per cent. This con- 
trasts sharply with a figure of a little over 
26 per cent. for the highest priced class. 
Within very recent dates, the low-priced 
cars have shown a greater tendency toward 
recession than either the medium or the 
high priced range. 

It is notable, too, that the vogue of the 
gaily colored car has waned. Current of- 
ferings are rich and dignified in color 
treatment and for the first time since lac- 
quer finishes were introduced black is the 
leader in public choice. Since the end of 
1928, blue was predominant until brown 
took the lead at the beginning of the 
present year, but only for a brief season. 
The six most popular colors, in order, 
are now given as: black, blue, brown, 
green, maroon. Constant keeping of the 
manufacturer’s finger on the buyer’s pulse 
develops valuable information. 











Compromise 


with your 
amps Lamp! 


A lamp that stares you in the eye or a 
Iamp that fails to send light onto every 
corner of your desk is a compromise you 
can’t afford. 


Faries lamps are made to give unqualified 
service. You notice them only cause 
they’re beautiful . .. their help is un- 
obtrusive and they don’t make a nuisance 
of themselves by cracking up or flickering 
or rattling from jolts. e slip-on shade 


feature is patented, and offers you a value 
uy in any other lamp. 


you can’t 





If your dealer cannot supply you, we shall 
be glad to ship. prepaid, any lamp listed 
in our Catalog-M. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

















Business LAW 


in Story Form 
for Business Men 


Here is a remark- 
able loose leaf system 
that tells--in story 
form—all you need 
to know about busi- 
ness law. A quick 
ready reference. A 
legal education in 
plain,simple language . 

the business man can quickly understand. 


Indexed for Instant Use 


Now, you can take a 2-Minute look at the 
law BEFORE entering into a binding busi- 
ness agreement of any sort. Every subject 
covered: Contracts, Real Estate, Partner- 
ships, Mortgages, Taxes, Insurance, Con- 
ditional Sales, Wages, Notes, I.O. U.’s, etc. 
Here’s what you want to know about busi- 
ness law, when you need to know it. 


Save Time—Money~ Worry 
The STORY-CASE BUSINESS LAW cannot dis- 
place your need for the services of a good attorney 
but it will save you time and money and frequently 
worry! Why guess about legal points when you can 
have the key to the law on your desk at an unbeliev- 
ably low price—less than % the former cost. 


FREE Sample Pages 


Thousands of business men, employers and em- 
ployes alike, have said: ““This is what I have always 
wanted: A key to the law in story form!” You, 
too, should find out how this loose leaf service will 
help you in your daily business. Write for full in- 
formation and free sample pages. No obligation. 


Commerce House, Inc. 
205 W. Monroe St., Dept. 612, Chicago, Til. 











Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of investment 
opportunities that are pre- 
sented in the market. 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and pains- 
taking attention as large buyers. 


We accept orders for 10 shares 
and upward on a conservative 
marginal basis. 

Send for our booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 451 


100 Share Lots 
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Stock | Market 


FORBES 


Outlook 


New Upward Trend Justifies Previous Accumulation 
Purchases and the Temporary Bottom Seems Passed 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE bottom formation which we 
have looked for in recent weeks 
seems finally to have been formed 
shortly before the middle of the past 
month. It was not a perfect picture, but 
it has fitted in with our views quite 
satisfactorily. It took only three days to 
form but volume was large. Thereafter 
the recovery has been much faster than 
was generally anticipated by the market 
authorities or the public. But the turn 
in psychology is indicated by the fact 
that prices are now rising in spite of bad 
news whereas before they were often 
falling to new low levels in spite of scat- 
tered good news. 

The fact that our mid-November bot- 
tom was a quick one does not disturb us 
particularly because we rather antici- 
pated such a fast reversal. The founda- 
tions were laid in several apparent 
periods of accumulation in October. This 
period of high volume forecast the near- 
ing end of the decline but, as we have 
before stated, it was impossible to fore- 
cast the exact time when the trend would 
reverse itself. 


b Mescietd is why we were advising ac- 
cumulation of stocks through October 
and early November, gradually and on a 
scale down, preferring to have a good 
portion of accumulation completed before 
the turn instead of afterward. The 
rapidity of the recovery has justified this 
advice. 

It now appears fairly certain that we 
have passed at least a good temporary 
bottom in the bear market and it is even 
possible that we have moved finally from 
the long bear market into a new bull 
movement. Personally, however, we are 
not yet willing to place too much confi- 
dence in the latter theory. 

Without going into the details of our 
reasoning, we may say that our specific 
expectations at this time call for con- 
tinued general advance in the stock mar- 
ket through the coming month and 


perhaps the first couple of weeks in 
January. 

To wax specific, we would expect our 
average of fifty rail and _ industrial 
stocks, as noted on the above chart, to 
get back around 185 or 190 by the begin- 
ning of 1931. The Dow-Jones industrial 
average might go to from 220 to 230 and 
the Standard Statistics index of fifty 
industrials might recover to around 150 


to 160. 


N such a basis there is still a good 

advance in sight for the stock mar- 
ket between now and the middle of 
January of next year and additional pur- 
chases seem justified for short-term 
speculation. For the long pull, however, 
we would not get over-anxious to com- 
plete all proposed accumulation. We 
would not reach for stocks but would 
buy them on normal reactions. 

We began advising gradual accumula- 
tion of stocks for the long-pull and ona 
scale down a month or so ago, and in the 
November lst issue we stated, for the 
first time in several years, that we 
recommended 50 to 60 per cent. accumu- 
lation. Readers who have followed this 
advice are in satisfactory position and 
we would counsel their being satisfied 
with such a proportion until we are more 
certain that the final and extreme bottom 
has been passed in the bear market. 


Sipe summarize, we anticipate an up- 
ward trend in stock prices leading 
through the opening weeks of 1931. 
Thereafter, we anticipate renewed reac- 
tion. It is too early to prophesy whether 
that reaction will again take the market 
into new low ground or be merely the 
first big intermediate reaction in the new 
bull market. We are sufficiently skepti- 
cal of the latter theory, however, to 
advise retaining a portion of one’s 
investment funds intact and available for 
final accumulation next year. 
NOVEMBER 20, 1930. 
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Benefit by the Research of the 


U. 8S. Department of Commerce! 


3% of the country’s counties 
make 81% of all industrial 
purchases 


of the circulation of 

O FORBES is_ concen- 

trated in 237 counties 

of the country’s 3073, those 237 counties 
in which, according to a report of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, 81% of all industrial purchases 
are made. 8% of the country’s counties 


buy 81% of its industrial products! 


The Department of Commerce has thus 
helpfully shown manufacturers where 
to concentrate their sales efforts to 
make them count. 


More than 2/3 of the total subscriptions 
to FORBES are in these 237 buying 
counties. And, according to a recent 
analysis of FORBES circulation, these 
subscribers are the very persons within 
the buying counties who exert decisive 
influence towards buying industrial 
equipment and products. FORBES 
circulation represents concentrated buy- 


FOR 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, 


ing power within concentrated buying 
areas. 


FORBES is the only publication which 
gives its readers a complete editorial 
service on business, finance and the 
business of life. 


Manufacturers seeking to market their 
industrial’ products with maximum 
effectiveness and: minimum wastage 
will consider the FORBES market. 
Here they reach a circulation concen- 
trated in the buying counties, among 
the persons in those counties who con- 
trol the buying, under the ‘editorial 
influence of the publication to which 
they look for buying guidance. 


Interested executives may get from us 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
data on the 237 counties in which 81% 
of industrial purchasing is concentrated, 
together with an analysis of FORBES 
circulation in these counties. Write for it. 


BK 


BUSINESS OF LIFE 











When can 


YOUR 
INDUSTRY 


be expected to 


ADVANCE? 


ewes The answer is based 
seams ON a study of previous 


depressions 


i history of previous depres- 
sions indicates that there are 
certain barometric industries— 
those which lead general business 
inthe advance thatinevitably follows 
an extended period of depression. 


If the history of previous business 
depressions may be counted upon 
to repeat itself, then it follows that 
there will be an advance of certain 
industries in a well-defined order. 


We have completed a study of pre- 
vious economic movements to as- 
certain whether the order in which 
various industries advanced could 
be counted upon to repeat. 


While no positive conclusions pre- 
dicting the future can be drawn 
from this historical study, still the 
information gained should be of 
interest to every business man and 
investor. 


A copy of this interesting study, 
which shows the actual period 
when definite industries may be 
expected to take an upward trend, 
will be sent to you on receipt of 
coupon below. Or write on your 
business letterhead, asking for 
Bulletin A-289. 


BROOKMIR 


Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your Bulletin A-289, entitled 
“* Barometric Industries —What Will Lead the Next 
Upturn?” 


Name 




















I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wal/ Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


low so far in 1930 on the 10th of 

November and at the time of writing 
this article a substantial rally has taken 
place in practically all parts of the list. 
The great question now, of course, is 
whether or not this low will be violated 
before the market turns up. 

Six groups of stocks were mentioned 
in the last article, that of November 15th, 
as being thoroughly liquidated. The re- 
cent action of the market tends to the 
belief that the lows have been seen in 
certain other groups or at least they 
have been approximated. It is quite 
within precedent that the market should 
“double bottom” at some later date. For 
the present the market shows remark- 
able resistance to bad news, such as the 
break in wheat on November 18th, and 
there seems to be strong support in all 
parts of the list since the break of No- 
vember 10th. 


iE general the stock market made a 


HE public utility section for the first 

time in a good many months seemed 
to reach a level which brought out excel- 
lent investment demand and a reason- 
able level from the viewpoint of price- 
earnings ratio. Based on expected 1931 
performance, utilities were selling from 
twelve to fourteen times earnings in a 
good many cases on November 10th. On 
account of the ability of utility earnings 
to hold up during periods of depression, 
this price-earnings ratio would seem a 
reasonable one at which to purchase 
these stocks for the long pull. Purchases 
of the following utilities is therefore 
recommended on weakness: American 
Power & Light, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, United Gas Improvement, Electric 
Bond and Share, Stone & Webster, 
Southern California Edison, American 
Gas & Electric, Electric Power & Light, 
National Power & Light, Standard 
Gas & Electric, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
Detroit Edison. 


HE present foreign situation nat- 

urally has an adverse effect on the 
earnings of the American & Foreign 
Power Company but over a period of 
time this condition will clear up and with 
any pick-up in business in addition, the 
stock has immense possibilities to in- 
crease its per share earnings. Therefore, 
it is felt that it should be added to the 
list. 

Empire Power is a holding company 
listed on the Curb with an excellent port- 
folio of securities and is chosen as the 
stock to complete the utility list. 

American Tobacco at present prices 
is selling to yield about 5 per cent., and 
between eleven and twelve times earn- 
ings. This will be without question the 
best year in the company’s history and 


the stock is recommended again. 

Perfection of the science of chemistry 
in its industrial application is growing 
continually and for that reason the re. 
turn to prosperity should greatly benefit 
two companies, Allied Chemical & Dye 
and Du Pont. 

Along the same lines we would add 
Eastman Kodak, which is not generally 
recognized as a chemical company but 
plays a,very important part in this field, 
Based on 1930 earnings, none of these 
stocks are cheap, but based on prospec- 
tive earnings, all three are cheap. What 
effect the publishing of poor fourth quar- 
ter statements and annual statements 
will have on the market prices of these 
issues is problematical. Any setback, 
however, should be only temporary and 
over a period of time they should sell 
at very much higher prices. 


N the store group, Woolworth has 

been recommended several times. 
Grand Union has also been _ recom- 
mended. Both of these recommenda- 
tions are repeated here. We have an 
addition to make in this group, namely 
R. H. Macy & Co. This store has had 
a very brilliant record and its manage- 
ment is recognized as one of the best 
in the field. The stock is now selling 
at approximately fifteen times earnings. 
With normal business conditions we feel 
that the company would earn more 
money and the stock would sell at 
higher price-earnings ratio. 

American Telephone and Telegraph is 
now available on about a five per cent. 
basis. It seems very unlikely that this 
basis will be much improved. We wish 
to recommend the purchase of this stock 
around prevailing levels. 

We do not feel that it is advisable to 
get overloaded at this time, or at any 
other, and we would adopt a policy of 
buying on periods of weakness. 


Wilt interest in the food products 
group due to low commodity prices 


and comparatively high retail selling 
prices, National Dairy Products also 
stands out because of its rapid expat- 
sion, the necessitous nature of its busi 
ness, good management, and the fact 
that earnings have held up much better 
this year than for most other concerns. 

For the first half of 1930 the com- 
pany’s profits actually ran well ahead of 
the same period in 1929, with earnings 
of $2.16 per share on the common stock. 
Even with some decline in the final sx 
months 1930 should show around $40 
per share compared with just slightly 
over that amount in 1929. 

At around 45 the stock has been sell 
ing very close to ten times earnings. 
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Combine the Graciousness of Christmas Giving 
With the Fundamentals of 
Business Building! 





By Giving FORBES BOOKS 


sai They Interest, Inspire and Instruct 

wing 

ie re- - nr ° ete he 

a _— It’s BOOK CHRISTMAS this year! 

; Dye >= A time when fundamental books on business will more than ever before 
| add be appreciated by your family, business associates and friends. 

erally The value of a business book depends upon the experiences and achieve- 


y but } | ments of the author. Then who can question the authoritativeness and 





bee outstanding profit-yielding value of books written by Roger Babson, John 
pee. : Moody, B. C. Forbes, James H. Rand, Jr., William R. Bassett, Herbert 
What N. Casson, and Homer J. Buckley? 
quas- These men are all leaders; their books blaze the trail. They carry you 
pris through the problems of selling, manufacturing, distribution, management, 
hack investment and personal financing. 
y and e ° ° 
1 sell List of Christmas Titles Sure to Please! 
Stock Market Theory and Practice Psychology and Profits 
f By R. W. Schabacker £ By Donald A. Laird 
n_ has Watch Your Selling Dollar Profitable Investing 
times. Sty, 72 By Archibald M. Crossley . By John Moody 
ecom- ep ye ae 2 What A Master Salesman Should Know’ Creative Thinkers 
enda- i. "SF p By L. L. Montgomery By Herbert N. Casson 
ve an oe @_e 7 The Successful Control of Profits Business Fundamentals 
amely ee By Walter Rautenstrauch $3 By Roger W. Babson 
s had i How To Get the Most Out of Business Assuring Business Profits 
nage- - =, By B. C. Forbes $2. By James H. Rand, Jr 
> best : * Men Who Are Making America Forbes Epigrams 
selling ae By B. C. Forbes ‘ By B. C. Forbes 
nings. : i e} The Passing of Normalcy Investment Policies That Pay 
e feel 1 > “i By Charles W. Wood By Ray Vance 
more ' Ve How to Solve Typical Business Problems Keys to Success 
ell at P : By William R. Bassett By B. C. Forbes 
; fd “G True Values in Business and Buying The Science of Marketing by Mail 
aph is | 7 By C. G. Padel $2.50 By Homer J. Buckley 
Rape WF) en Tips to Traveling Salesmen The Ideals and Follies of Business 
it = 3 ING 2 By Herbert N. Casson J By William Feather 
> WIS ge y . : . . 
stock P Lys ee There are doubtless many of your friends and associates whom you particularly wish 
ee Cron to please this Christmas. You cannot equal a Forbes book as a gift for them. It is 
ble to . ae = a choice far-seeing, practical and sure to be genuinely appreciated. The books ordered 
t any ~ ae Y will be wrapped in a handsome Christmas package, a special Christmas card announc- 
A ( ing your gift will be enclosed, and mailed in time to arrive a day or two: before 
icy © Christmas. 
Fill out the coupon with titles, names and addresses of the persons to whom you 
wish books sent. You can save money by receiving a 10% discount on $5.00 worth of 
oducts books, and 15% discount on $10.00 worth and over. This is our Special Christmas Offer 
prices to you! 
selling : 
; also ee IN, TEAR OFF AND MAIL--=--—--—— 
expan- te . C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
; busi- j ‘ise Fifth Avenue, New York. 
fact Send the following books as Christmas presents from me, to the persons indicated below, wrapped in your 
r Christmas package and enclosing your special Christmas card bearing my name. I enclose 
better dollars in full payment. (10% discount for $5.00 to $9.00 worth of books; 
ncerns. . 15% discount for $10.00 worth, or more.) () Bill me for dollars in full payment. 
> com 1 will send you my remittance upon receipt of bill. 
<7 12-1-30 Title of book 
arni 
stock. 
er six Address 


d $4.00 stl i Title of book 
lightly B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


on sell- 120 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


gs. 





46,000 
600,000 


(without borrowing) 


It has been. proved pos- 
sible to so increase capital 
in an investment lifetime! 


The future—in which you 
are interested —should 
thru Babson’s Reports of- 
fer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 
details NOW! 


ee ee POSER ROMs 
Babson’s Reperts ‘ 
Div. 41-1 Babson Park, Massachusetts ‘ 

ai Statistical Community in America) 


Send me Free, ue details, and your booklet, 
**$6,000 to $600,000 























Cities Service Petroleum 
subsidiar‘es operate in 
26 states, in Canada and 
in foreign countries 


401,000 Investors Own 
Cities Service 
Common Stock 


Cities Service Company has 
one of the largest lists of Com- 

. mon stockholders in the world. 
More than 401,000. people own 
‘this strong security and have 
faith in the Company’s man- 
agement. 


When you invest in Cities 
Service Common, you have 
the assurance that not only in- 
dividuals, but banks, trust 
companies, and other institu- 
tions agree with your choice of 
a sound investment. 


---—-—Mail the Coupon--—--- 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about 
Cities Service Common stock. 
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Why Building Should Improve 


Leaders of Industry Optimistic—Revival 
of Residential Construction Under Way 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


MORE hopeful spirit, developing 
A esti strength, is beginning to 

permeate the construction industry. 
This new trend, anticipated some weeks 
ago by those leaders who quit thinking 
about 1930 and began to plan for 1931, is 
taking definite form. Many of the big 
men in the industry assert that they see it 
clearly. Diverting their minds temporarily 
from the month-to-month statistics, for- 
getting for the moment how October con- 
tracts this year compared with last year 
or the year before, these leaders are look- 
ing forward with what seems likely to 
prove clearer judgment and a keener per- 
ception of the probabilities than has been 
the case at any previous time since the 
building depression set in. 

The outlook begins to appear brighter 
to them. Not that they are looking for 
any spectacular developments, but that 
they have become convinced the industry 
is turning the corner, that the worst is 
over insofar as national construction is 
concerned. The greatest of the construc- 
tion organizations find their inquiries for 
estimates on new work picking up, and 
they are impressed by the character and 
stability of the sources from which these 
inquiries are coming. They find that im- 
portant projects which had been proposed 
a year ago and then laid aside because of 
prevailing conditions are being brought 
out now and that the firms and individuals 
back of them have the capital necessary 
to go ahead with their plans and the con- 
fidence that the time has come for doing 
so. 


| CANNOT be questioned that the re- 
vival of private and corporation projects 
which were deferred this year because of 
the depression will have a most important 
bearing on the industry during 1931. It 
was largely the absence of these projects 
which played havoc with the construction 
record during the year now ending. The 
slump in residential building was felt se- 
verely, and had its effect on the general 
situation. But the 1930 story would be far 
different if so many private projects in 
other classes of construction had not been 
abandoned temporarily. 

Now many leaders in the industry see 
new hope in the revival of these plans. 


Already the revival of residential con- 
struction is under way. October made a 
very encouraging record in that respect, 
and the plans for this class of construction 
during the Winter months are gradually 
expanding- In New York City especially 
this trend is noticeable, and in New Eng. 
land. It must be regarded as significant, 
because New York’s large totals for resj- 
dential work during the boom years in the 
industry played a very important part in 
making the new high records possible. 

Out of adversity there has developed an- 
other factor which brings encouragement, 
The unemployment situation, resulting as 
it has in a nation-wide movement for the 
immediate start of many public projects, 
must inevitably work to the advantage of 
the construction industry. Ways and 
means are being found to push forward a 
good many undertakings which, but for 
the desire to relieve the unemployment 
now prevailing, would have been allowed 
to wait still longer. 


N THE developments enumerated can 

be seen what look like logical grounds 
for the faith of those construction leaders 
who are now taking a more hopeful view. 
The prospect is that conditions in the in- 
dustry will improve during the next few 
months and that by Spring the national 
volume: of construction will have reached 
a point which will give, even to the more 
pessimistic men in the industry, a new out- 
look on life. 

If it develops, as now seems probable, 
that the industry actually has turned the 
corner, its progress in the future is likely 
to proceed on sounder lines as a result of 
efforts undertaken many months ago by 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America. That organization reports marked 
progress for its plan to pre-qualify bidders 
on public work; to establish a Fact Find- 
ing Bureau of Contract Information, and 
to establish a sound credit structure 
through which the operations of all con- 
tractors may be checked up- These re- 
forms in the methods of the industry are 
expected to prove highly advantageous to 
the public, affording a safeguard against 
unscrupulous contractors, and to give legit- 
imate protection as well to the square- 
dealing contractors everywhere. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS MAKE NEW BOTTOM 
(37 STATES iz2 MILLIONS of DOLLARS — DODGE REPORTS) 
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Forbes Stock 


"Including prices on old stock. 
(zg) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Thous. Book 

Par Shares Value 
No 762 $38 
No 2,178 86 
No 1,256 30 
25 2,474 55 
No 600 130 
No 770 82 
No 1,830 66 
100 450 138 
100 13,480 128 
100 400 109 
50 68,826 61 
No 3,577 24 
25 2,000 32 
No 600 33 
100 2,417 254 
100 £13 23 
25 2,682 54 
No 173 83 
10 2,560 136 
% 2257 28 
No 3,202 144 
25 4,164 24 
No 770 69 
No 736 94 
No 252 42 
No 5,000 7 
No 977 52 
No 511 14 
No 190 6 
No 1,123 53 
2 ~@7,661 41 
No 1,174 131 
No 362 31 
No 4,470 26 
No 1,000 12 
100 341 118 
No 11,610 18 
No 1,037 26 
No 11,451 56 
No 1,725 43 
No 2,112 12 
No 4,777 32 
2 2,530 34 
100 550 154 
10 1,000 32 
No 6,555 10 
No 513 61 
100 516. 217 
50 §=1,694 98 
20 10,339 31 
No 1,800 27 
100 =—-1,511 134 
No 100 68 
No 730 18 
No 413 74 
No 28,846 12 
No 5,347 11 
10 43,500 18 
No 358 =. 32 
No 2,205 23 
No 1,054 51 
No 1,371 42 
No 1,727 ~ 
100 2,491 163 
No 198 116 
100 111 
No 1,597 37 
10 = 1,502 24 
100 1,354 161 
100 350 112 
No 638 33 
No 4409 53 
No 13,758 9 
No 99% 17 
No 5,844 25 
ended April 30. 
Ovember 30. 


common stock. 





Earns 
1929 


$7.75 
12.60 
3.79 
8.02 
1.03¢ 
5.40 
10.02 
8.39 
12.57 
Nil 
7.83 
3.11 
0.41" 
3.49> 
22.70 
14.47 
6.20 
21.23” 


10.31 
3.25 

11.01 
5.50 
6.528 
7.54 
5.78" 
2.34 


9.14 
8.598 

11.03 
7.11 
1.47 
Nil 
3.03 


1930 


Earns, 1930 
m=months 


$5.02, 9 m 
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(a) Partly a 





(b) Year ended Janua 5 5 
Year ended August 31. (k) ear ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

Rate 
AGt ReGUCHOR so.65s000%528% $3 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Allis Chalmers «.....0.40000 a 
Arnevican Cans.ci.csiccneu 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 4 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
Ager, Del. @ “Vel ..s se s0a: 9 
Asner: WOGIGRS 6 ..0.0:0.60-605%% ne 
Anaconda Copper.......... 2.50 
Andes GOpRET ..ci as cecess 1 
Armour of Til. “A”... 0.5... > 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Afiantic Refining ..........0.:. 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 7 
eo | ie, an ere 2 
Bethichem Steel)... 0.6.4. 6 
Borden Company.......... 3 
Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
BOW: SSNOE 6. cosaee sees 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 
Cahtornia Packing......... 4 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 5 
Celotex Company.......... ez 


Cerro Ge Pas00: ..é 000600 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Chiids Company. .i..ssss.2 2.40 
CRPYSIES COORD. 6:5.0.0.56.00003'0 1 
ESS eee 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 1 
Colymbia Gas & Elec...... Z 
Commercial Credit ........ zZ 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Can ........0.. 2.50 
Continental Motors........ ee 
Continental Oil (Del.).... .. 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a 
Cructile Steel ......ccsc0.5. 5 
Cuban American Sugar.. 
Curtiss-Wrignt ..........+ 
Davison Chemical ......... Ss 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack., & Western.... 7a 
Du ‘Pont de Nemours..... 4 


Electric Power & Light.... 1 
eS | | ee eae aaa Es 


Foundation Gos. oiescéep os - 
Freeport Texas........5:.. 4 
Generai Asphalt ........... 3 
General Electric .........., 1.60 
General Foods ............ 3 
General Motors........... 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 4 
ct a ih ee re ios 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 5 
Graham-Paige Motors..... oa 
Great Northern Pfd....... 5 
Galt States Steel.......... i 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor.......0.<50.0 3 
PAGS: BOE 6:5 6.0s.5.3:000:0.00:0 ae 
Titans. Central, <ciasicascs 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 

Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
Int. Harvester............. 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 1 
Int. Paper & Power “A”.. .. 
a. 2 | ee Zz 


(x) 8 months only. 





(s) Partly estimated. 


Guide 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; ’20-’29* 
355- 65; ’24-’29 
200- 26; ’20-’29* 
185- 39; °27-’29 
116- 75; ’25-’29 
145- 65; ’23-’29 
293- 43; ’22-’29* 
96- 36; ’22-’29 
310-114; ’22-’29 
166- 6; ’20-’29 
175- 28; ’24-’29* 
68- 30; ’28-’29 
27- 5; °25-’29 
76- 25; ’25-‘29 
298- 97; °24-’29 
268- 83; ’22-’29 
154- 30; ’23-’29* 
514- 68; ’28-’29 


145- 40; ’23-’29 
56- 10; ’22-’29 
141- 37; ’23-’29 
187- 53; ’25-’29* 
82- 9; ’23-’29 
249- 56; °24-’29 
56- 29; ’26-’29 
249- 29; ’25-’29* 


85- 60; ’26-’29 
99- 32; ’26-’29 
86- 31; ’26-’29 
120- 23; ’20-’29 
280- 54; ’22-’29* 
45- 3; ’22-29 
76- 32; ’24-’29 
141- 26; ’25-’29 
181- 41; ’22-’29* 
96- 20; ’20-’29 
141- 52; ’26-’29* 
71- 14; ’25-29 
183- 56; ’23-'29* 
134- 34; ’20-’29 
29- 5; ’22-’29 

63- 12; ’21-’29 
126- 35; ’26-'29 
122- 48; ’21-’29 
60- 7; ’21-’29 
30- 6; 1929 


81- 21; ’20-’29* 
230- 93; ’20-’29 
173-108; ’22-’29 
503- 80; ’22-’29* 


87- 15; ’25-’29 
94- 10; ’23-’29 


184- 13; ’23-’29 
109- 20; ’26-’29 


97. 23; ’20-'29 
403- 79; ’26-'29* 
137- 35; ’26-'20* 
282- 33; ’25-'29* 
153- 60; ’25-29 
143- 80; ’27-’29 
109- 17; ’20-’29 
155- 45; ’27-’29 
61- 7; 25-29 
155- 45; ’27-’29 
96- 40; °25-'29 
74- 20; °24-29 
140- 19; ’22-’29 
84- 9: ’20-29 
154-113; ’26-’29 
62- 9: '22-’29 
255- 83; 24-29 
395- 65; ’20-'29* 
270- 24; ’25-'29 
92- 20; ’20-’29 
201- 53: °23-’29 


15634- 915% 
343 -1855% 
68 - 32% 
156%4-107% 
8214- 30 

105° - 28% 
791,- 451% 
69-% 40 

2744-17814 
20%- 5Y% 
8114- 33 

371%4- 14% 


A 
51%- 18% 


77'%z- 499, 
75%6- 3494 
- 1% 

8%. 2514 
'5134- 38% 
26%- 6% 
 675%- 29% 
‘43 - 14% 
19134-13314 
‘77 - 21% 
87 - 32% 
4034- 165% 
436%- 81% 
M1S%- 44% 

8Y%- 2% 
30%4- 10 
11134- 723% 
9354- 52 

- 3% 

147%. 3% 
4356-15 
181-134 
153. - 89 
145%4- 


10314- ie 
'633%4- 26% 
'2834- 534 
55%2- 29% 


711%- 28% 
953%- 4414 
61%- 46% 
54%4- 3114 

106%- 56 

106%- 25% 
‘58I4- 15% 
96%- 35% 


1363%4- 87% 
39%4- 20 

197%%-131 

11534- 545% 
44%- 16% 
31%- 6% 
77¥%- 25% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3tst. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(n) Plus 5% in 
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No __ 1,180 
No 9 370 
No "826 
10 ~— 5,518 
No 1,726 
50 ~=1,210 
25 ~=«-1,754 
No 1,364 
25 500 
No _ 1,909 
No 755 
No _ .1,304 
No _ 1,899 
No 809 
100 828 
No 4,621 
No 2,730 
10 = 55,524 
No 717 
No 1,190 
No _ 5,160 
100 310 
No 5,431 
100 4,994 
100 337 
100 = 11,571 
100 =: 1,407 
No — 5,576 
100 2, 
25 = 3,195 
No 15,000 
50 2,422 
No 2,685 
50 11,233 
100 4 
No 2,593 
No 390 
No — 5,368 
No 3,874 
No 6,526 
@ 6 |UD 
No _ 1,335 
10 2, 
No 1,985 
100 654 
No 4,637 
No 5, 
100 100 
100 ©3,723 
100 =: 1,298 
No 12,652 
No 2,1 
No 13,016 
25 25,400 
25 17,809 
10—= 1,2 
No 1,960 
25 ~=9,850 
No 2,540 
No 2,402 
2D 3201 
No 697 
25 4,174 
100 =2, 
No_ : 1,835 
No 2,925 
20 600 
No 373 
No 397 
No 995 
No _ 1,464 
100 8,570 
100 667 
No 2,627 
100 §=1,024 
No 3,172 
50 2, 589 
50 800 
5 3,000 
10 9, 750 






ended. April 30 
November 30. 









common stock, 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
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31 

1 
20 
30 


101 
33 
38 
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Earns 


1929 


$1.03« 
5.54 
Nil* 
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10.11 
3.56 
20.36 
4.02 
6.78 
2.74 
12.63 
Nil 
3.48" 
Nil 
21.19 
5.68 
6.333 
15.13 
2.78 
10.15 
3.59 
Nil 
3.66 


Earns, 1930 
m=months 
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Fare gp | ores on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
Year énded June 30. 
éfore charges for depletion. 

Plus 8% in ‘common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 

(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

Rate 
Reivinatot (COLD 6.565.000 ne 
Kennecott Copper.......... $2 
ea oh 
OE oe eee 1.60 
Kroger Grocery........... lu 
LOH VANCY. 6.60000 0.00 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”..... Sa 
Oe ee ere 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
LOPTIATG TODACCO. ..00s0ca0 2 
BEOER PRUE caicinsoss dances 6 
ae. Se ere 3au 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 3 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Nash Motorn.............. 4 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Hess........... = 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
OE eee 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 8 


N. Y., Chic, & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 


Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packara Motors.......:... 0.60 
Pan-American Pet. “B”... : 
Paramount Publix......... 4 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 
Pere Marquette ........... 7.50a 
Phillips Petroleum......... 2 
Pressed Steel Car......... wy 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... t 


Radio Corporation ........ 


ogi ciavaibia cin ieiave 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 1.60 
0.80 
RROPUDUC StREl os 6 cccsescss ze 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 


Sears ROGnuCK 24.650 000%0% 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... : 


Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway ......... 8 
Standard Brands.......... 1.50 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 

Standard Oil of New York 1.60 


Stewart-Warner .......... zZ 
Studebaker Corp........... o 
Texas Corporation ........ 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... S 


Tobacco Products ......... 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 5 
Union Oil of California.... 2t 
Union Pacific ............. 10 
United Aircraft & Transport . 

MSG PIE v6s.0.00%.0.0.0sar00 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 6 
ee re ae 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 3 
ee SS eee a 
Rie, Ns icc asocameassc 7 


Wabash Railway .......... .. 
Warner Bros. Pictures.... 
Western UGG. ooo. oo:ccsee 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric..... 
Witte BIOtOPS.... 2.200008 
Willys-Overland .......... in 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


NO U1d 0O 


(x) 8 months only. 








FORBES for 





Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 5; 


156- 14; 


96- 3; 


92- 28; 


145- 35; 


127- 40; 
128- 49; 


85- 14; 
178- 35; 


47- 14; 
242- 25; 


382- 70; 
62- 22; 
66- 
101- 8; 

400- 42; 


119- 52; 
237- 38; 
250- 9; 
149- 37; 
134- 30; 
210- 63; 
72-47 * 
257-117; 
241- 67; 
133- 14; 
290-123 ; 
187- 42; 
119- 50; 


137- 31; 
163- 10; 
96- 38; 
154- 35; 
110- 33; 
260- 67; 
70- 16; 
80- 
138- 32; 
200- 73; 


420- 26; 
148- 52; 


262- 70; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89 
68- 36; 
293- 49; 
105- 27; 
35- 5: 
234- 52; 


wewewe 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) 
(s) Partly estimated. 


"26-'29 
’20-'29 
°26-'29 
"26-'29 
'24-'29% 
'22-'29 
'24-'29 
'23-'29 
’24-'29% 
'24-'29 
"20-'29 
'25-'29% 
’20-'29 


7; ’22-29 


"22-29 
*26-’29 


’26-29 
’23-’29* 
23-29 
26-29 
’24-'29 
’20-’29* 
’26-’29 
’26-'29 
23-29 
24-29 
’25-’29 
’26-'29 
’22-’29 


’23-’29* 
’22-"29* 
’22-29 
’20-'29 
°22-"29 
’26-'29 
’20-’29 


6; ’26-’29* 


’27-29 
21-29 
’24-’29* 
’22-29 


; 27-29 
; 22-29 
; "22-29* 


; '24-’29 


; '23~29* 
; 124.29 
; '24-"29 


1929 


; 26-29 
; ’22-’29* 
; °22-’29 
; 27-29 
; 25-29 
; °22-'29 


’20-’29 
’22-’29 
24-29 
’22-29 
’27-’29 


'26-'29* 





High Low Prices 


2654- 73% 
6234- 24% 
8i%4- 1 
3634- 26% 
4814- 18 
847%- 40 
11434- 791, 
9534- 42% 
70%4- 47% 
28%- 10% 


8834- 38% 
159%4- 971 
- 15% 
S656. 1834 
9814- 32 
49%- 16% 
5814- 24 
93 - 685% 
20 - 4% 
8314- 283% 
62 - 38% 


19234-12734 
144 - 82% 
128%- 76% 
265 -195%4 
132%- 59% 
97 - 50% 


747- 44% 


118%- 63% 
1005%- 45 
32 - 11% 
56%4- 20 
127 - 96% 


50 - 25% 
2423%4-173% 
99 - 2534 
105 - 64 

38%4- 18% 
1393%- 565% 
15%- 5% 
oe 

19894. 138 

67%- 1434 
80%4- 13% 
5 gles 


abi¥s. 4%. 
. - 26 


3% 
7246. 5154 


9 
30 
2 
27 
21 


48 
84 
57 
50 
13 


Yea 
& F 5% in 
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Prices 1930 Approx. Yieig 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. (e Year 
Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Railroads to Combat Competition 


September Earnings Lowest of Year 


— Effects of Government Policies 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor Railway Age 


fails to improve. The decline in 

net operating income in Septem- 
per, as compared with September of last 
year, was relatively smaller than the 
declines in preceding months of this 
year, but this was because traffic and 
earnings had already begun to decline 
in September of last year. The return 
earned upon propery investment in Sep- 
tember, 1930, was at the annual rate of 
only 3.29 per cent., and was the lowest 
thus far reported in any month of this 
year. 
a October car loadings were 18.4 per 
cent. less than in October, 1929, and 188 
per cent. less than in October, 1928. 
These figures forecast reports of total 
and net earnings as unsatisfactory as 
any made this year. The decline in car 
loadings in the first week in November 
was only 12.8 per cent., as compared 
with November, 1929, and 15.3 per cent. 
as compared with November, 1928, but 
there is no encouragement in these fig- 
ures because last November traffic 
already had begun sharply to decline. 
The decline in net operating income in 
the last quarter of 1929 was 17 per cent., 
as compared with the same period in 
1928. Beginning with November, 1930, 
reports of earnings will begin to make 
increasingly favorable comparisons with 
the corresponding months of the preced- 
ing year, but apparently for some time 
this will be mainly due to the fact that 
earnings in the latter part of 1929 and 
during 1930, with which they will be 
compared, have been so poor. 


T railway situation persistently 


| fppow ne may be some interesting de- 
velopments, besides changes in 
earnings, in the railroad field within the 
next year. Developments are occurring 
which ‘indicate that the railways are 
going to begin really to fight the sub- 
sidized competition on highways and 
waterways which has been having such 
an adverse effect upon their traffic, and 
are going to have the support of the 
organizations of their employees in doing 
so. Labor leaders and employees are 
awakening to the fact that government 
policies which aid other means of trans- 
portation and thereby take traffic from 
the railways, are depriving thousands of 
tailway employees of their jobs. 

_ The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks at 
its recent annual conference adopted 
resolutions denouncing this government 
subsidized competition; and it seems not 
improbable that railway labor organiza- 
tions will soon be demanding legislation 
m every State for increased taxation of 
motor trucks and coaches, limitation of 
their size and weight, and stricter regu- 
tion of their operation and rates. Many 
men of influence among railway em- 
Dloyees also are beginning to believe that 


it is time to fight the entire movement 
for extensive development of inland 
waterways. 

In numerous communities throughout 
the country railway employees are refus- 
ing to patronize merchants who ship by 
truck. Furthermore, it is evident that a 
strong sentiment against present use of 
the highways by increasingly large motor 
coaches and trucks is developing among 
private motorists. 


peneeent trends in the railway indus- 
try indicate that it would meet with 
disaster if there continued to be applied 
to it government policies which both re- 
sult in division of large amounts of 
traffic from it and in constant reductions 
of its rates. The average number of rail- 
way employees in the first eight months 
of this year was only 1,554,552, or less 
than in any year since 1909. If the 
great political power of organized rail- 
way employees begins to be used against 
government policies tending to divert 
traffic from the railways, the effect upon 
the attitude of politicians and business 
interests that heretofore have relied on 
railway labor organizations to be an- 
tagonistic to the railways will be in- 
teresting. 


Distribution Facts 


NTICIPATING the economic value 

of statistics to be available in the 
United States for the first time when the 
Government’s 1930 Census of Distribution 
is made public, George C. Smith, director 
of the Industrial Bureau of the Industrial 
Club of St. Louis, has completed a book, 
“An Outline for Market Surveys,” pub- 
lished by the Industrial Club. 

The outline sets forth in a comprehen- 
sive manner information contained in the 
new Census of Distribution and material 
available from other authoritative sources. 
It explains for the first time how the man- 
ufacturer, community or distributor may 
use this information in ascertaining mar- 
ket areas, extent of wholesale and retail 
trade and other characteristics of the mar- 
ket. One portion of the outline constitutes 
the first complete presentation to the public 
of the entire group of classifications in the 
Census. of Distribution. 


George A. MacDonald, vice-president, 
assumed the duties of chief executive of 
John Hawkes Wilson & Company, on 
retirement of John H. Wilson as presi- 
dent and director. 

W. R. Huber has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company. Mr. Huber was 
formerly zone sales manager for Oak- 
land at Washington. 


HALF THE WORLD 
“ROLLS” 
ON BASSICKS 


SINGLE organization man- 

ufactures an estimated 
one-half of all the casters used 
throughout the world. 


The Bassick Company of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 
producing this phenomenal 
volume, contributes its share 
to the stable structure of the 
Stewart - Warner Corporation, 


Three other great and equally 
outstanding subsidiaries also 
lend the commercial strength 
that comes with widely diversi- 
fied manufacturing. 


List of products, also latest 
financial report 
your broker. 
upon request. 


supplied by 
Or by us, direct, 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart -Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 


The Bassick Co. 





| 
its parent company. 
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WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 


Counselors 
to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Write for complimentary 
copies of future bulletins. 
Also ask about the proof 
of our accuracy during the 
“breaks.” 
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Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


G@ishoim & (HaPpmaN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 




























FORBES for 


Stocks of Moderately Capitalized 


Companies in Favored Position 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





TOCK dividends, 
S split-ups aon d 

more than a year’s 
steady deflation have 
wrought vast changes in 
stock prices. Whereas 
a year and a half ago 
60 per cent. of the 800 
active issues listed on 
the New York Stock 
Exchange were selling 


Inland 


Calumet & Arizona..... 42 
General Railway Signal. 62 $5 
Hudson Motor 
Steel 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.... 52 4 79 


Moderately Capitalized Industrial Stocks 


Approx. Stock 
Price Div. Yield Out. 
842,857 
328,000 

1,596,660 

1,200,000 


2,540,000 


8.2% 
Car 22 3 14.7 
64 4 62 


1929 1930 Range 
Earn’s High Low 


$9.18 897% 
8.25 1067% 56 
7.26 62% 
9-76 98 
6.40 673% 


rupted by the unsatis- 
32 factory conditions of 
the industry and in the 
stock market. 

The concern was 
formed about two years 
ago as a merger of a 
company of the same 
name and the New 
Cornelia Copper Com- 
pany. Production was 





above $50 a share, now 
72 per cent. are selling 
under $50 a share; 47 
per cent. were under $25 a share and al- 
most one-fourth under $10 a share. Brok- 
ers refuse to carry stocks selling below 
$10 a share on margin. 

What will be the effect on public 
psychology of this transformation? Will 
low-priced shares become less popular be- 
cause they have become so plentiful? Will 
the bull market’s insatiable demand for 
split-up stocks be replaced by a more con- 
servative insistance on small capitaliza- 
tions ? 

These are some of the questions Wall 
Street would like to have answered. En- 
couraged by the more cheerful atmosphere 
that swept away the autumnal haze of 
gloom, s‘atisticians already have begun 
an intensive search for the most promising 
industries and classes of securities which 
might appeal to a reawakened public. Be- 
fore beginning their study these experts 
were inclined to feel stocks that held pub- 
lic attention in the 1929 rise by reason of 
split-ups would be handicapped. Attempt- 
ing to forecast public tastes and prefer- 
ences is no simple task. Guessing wrong 
is costly. 

Industrial conditions, of 
likely te have more in- 
fluence on price move- 


course, are 


is applied to securities, companies of 
small capitalization are destined to receive 
most consideration, it is argued. 


REPRESENTATIVE group off 

companies which went through the 
1928-1929 boom without increasing capi- 
talization might include such concerns as 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Company, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, General 
Railway Signal Company, Inland Steel 
Company and Texas Gulf Sulphur Com- 
pany. These companies, all having reason- 
ably small capitalizations, represent a 
variety of industries. All except Calumet 
& Arizona have rewarded stockholders 
with split-ups, but none of these took place 
later than 1926. ' 


rTX.HE Calumet & Arizona Mining 

Company, affiliated with the Phelps 
Dodge Company through joint ownership 
of the Nichols Copper Company, recently 
absorbed by Phelps Dodge, is one of the 
large copper producers of the Arizona 
field. Conversations have been held look- 
ing toward its merger with Phelps Dodge, 
but negotiations apparently were  inter- 


reduced last summer to 
about 7,500,000 pounds 
a month, or about 50 
per cent. of capacity. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of 842,857 shares of 
capital stock of $20 par value. 

Earnings, like those of most copper 
producers, have shown considerable irregu- 
larity. Although there was an improve- 
ment in the second quarter this year over 
the corresponding period of 1929, net in- 
come before depreciation, etc., in the first 
six months fell to $1,882,000 from $4,495,- 
000 in the first half of last year. For 1929 
net totaled $7,733,000 before depreciation, 
equal to $9.18 a share, compared with 
$7,770,000, or $9.22 a share, in 1928 on the 
same basis. 

Dividends had been paid at the annual 
rate of $10 a share until the beginning of 
this year, when it was reduced first to 
$6 and then to $2 a year. In August the 
dividend was omitted. 


b pei leading factors co-operating to 
effect stabilization in copper and 
steel, the outlook for the metal industries 
has improved recently. The Inland Steel 
Company, the second largest producer in 
the Chicago district, is an important rep- 
resentative of the steel 
industry. 





ments than capital 
structures, at least in 


EARNINGS 9 HUDSON MOTOR CAR Co. 
(PER SHARE, ADJUSTED FOR STOCK DIVIDENDS) 


The company gained 
some prominence in re- 





the early stages of any 
sustained recovery. 
Some industries will be 
slower than others in 
sharing in any rebound. 
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A funded debt of $28,800,000 is followed 
by one class of stock, of which 1,200,000 
shares of no par value are outstanding. 

Net earnings declined this year, the total 
‘or the first six months falling to $5,342,- 
00, or $4.45 a share, from $6,134,000, or 
$5.10 a share in the corresponding period 
of 1929. Net for the full year was ex- 
pected to fall somewhat below the total for 
1928, when $9,334,000, or $7.63 a share, 
was reported. Last year the net rose to 
$11,712,000, equal to $9.76 a share, a high 
record. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $4 a share. Extras have been dis- 
tributed from time to time. 


N the automobile field, where signs of 

improvement were believed in sight be- 
fore Thanksgiving, the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, manufacturer of Hudson and 
Essex cars, is one of the leading factors. 
The outlook for the industry is still some- 
what uncertain, but the January show is 
being awaited with more optimism than a 
year ago, and already Hudson is increasing 
production in anticipation of a pick-up 
in business. 

Capitalization consists of 1,596,660 
shares of no par value. There is no 
funded debt. 

Earnings this year have been disappoint- 
ing. Net income fell in the second quar- 
ter to 67 cents a share from $3.79 in the 
same period last year, and net income for 
the first six months amounted to $3,392,000, 
or $2:12 a share, against $10,621,000, or 
$6.65 a share, in the first half of 1929. 

Production reached a high record last 
year, but profits were smaller, net income 
amounting to $11,595,000, or $7.26 a share, 
compared with $13,457,000, or $8.43 a 
share, in 1928. 

Dividends were reduced in October to 
an annual basis of $3 a share from $5, 
which had been paid since 1927. 


NE of the two leading sulphur pro- 
ducing companies in the world, the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has bene- 
fited from general stability in the industry. 
Sulphur is one commodity for which prices 
have been maintained. The business is 
conducted largely on a contract basis. 
Properties owned and leased are located 
chiefly in Texas near the Gulf of Mexico. 
Capitalization consists of one class of 
stock, of which 2,540,000 shares of no par 
value are outstanding. There is no funded 
debt. 

Earnings of $7,452,000 in the first half 
of this year, equal to $2.93 a share, were 
about the same as in the corresponding 
period of last year. For the first nine 
months profits fell only to $4.25 a share 


‘from $4.52 in 1929. 


_ Earnings have shown a steady increase 
lor years, and in the last five have about 
tripled. Net income last year rose to 
$16,247,000, equal to $6.40 a share, from 
$14,517,000, or $5.72 a share, in 1928. 
Dividends are being paid at an annual 
rate of $4 a share. 


N spite of the unfavorable position of 
railroads this year, the business of the 
General Railway Signal Company has held 
up well, reflecting continuance of improve- 
ment and maintenance programs. The 
company manufactures block signal appa- 
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FORBES 


The ONE 
MAGAZINE 


That Ideally Combines 
The Spirit of 


Christmas Giving 





With the 


Fundamentals of 


Business Building 





What better Christmas gift to your 
associates and friends than a year’s 
subscription to FORBES Magazine— 
a profit-yielding, year-round, pleas- 
ant reminder of the giver? 


80,000 EXECUTIVES all over the 
country look forward eagerly to each 
issue of FORBES. They read it. 
They depend on it regularly to keep 
them in touch with the significant 
trends and events in finance, in- 
dustry, and commerce. A roll-call 
of FORBES readers would reveal 
the names of leading executives in 
every division of business activity. 
It is for such men that FORBES 
Magazine is edited; a magazine that 
is alert, informative, and helpful in 
all practical problems. 


A year’s subscription to FORBES is 
the ideal Christmas gift—a choice 
that is intelligent, practical, far- 
seeing and sure to be genuinely 
appreciated. A handsome Christmas 
card will be sent announcing your 
gift SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
TODAY! 


Published the first and the fifteenth 
of every month. 25 cents a copy— 
Annual subscription $5.00. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue - New York 
COUPON 
FORBES - 120 Fifth Avenue - New York 
dollars ($5.00 
for each order). Send FORBES for one 
year to the following persons with my 


compliments. (Add 50 cents for Canadian 
postage—$1.00 for Foreign). 


My Name 
My Address 














ratus for railroads, subways, etc., as well 
as train control systems and other safety 
and operating devices. The company re- 
cently received orders for considerable 
equipment for New York’s new subways 
to be installed in the next year. 


Two classes of stock are outstanding, 
$2,364,000 of 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred of $100 par value and 328,000 shares 
of no par value common. There is no 
funded debt. 

Although earnings have declined some- 
what from the 1926 peak that resulted 
from orders to railroads to install safety 
devices, net income has been well main- 
tained this year. For the first nine months 
profits amounted to $2,046,000, equal to 
$5.36 a share, compared with $2,105,000, or 
$5.53 a share, in the corresponding period 
of last year- For 1929 net income rose to 
$3,118,000, equal to $8.25 a share, from 
$2,049,000, or $5.25 a share, in 1928. 


Growing Despite Slump 


URRENT conditions don’t frighten 

many go-ahead organizations. In- 
stead of pulling in their oars they are 
vigorously and confidently branching 
out. For example, the Whitlock Metered 
Mail Company, Ltd., of Los Angeles, 
manufacturers of metered mailing equip- 
ment, is rapidly establishing national 
distribution, Sales and service offices 
have recently been opened in San 
Francisco, New York, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New- 
ark, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
Fort Worth and an Eastern Regional 
office in the Chrysler Building, New 
York. The machines—approved by the 
postal authorities—seal envelopes, print 
stamps, cancel, stack and count mail, 
and take advantage of the special ser- 
vice accorded metered mail. Verily, we 
live in a machine age! 


International Hydro-Electric 
Expands 


HE International Hydro-Electric 

System, a subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company, 
reports for the year ended on Sept. 30 
earnings of $3,569,349 available for divi- 
dends on the class A stock, equal to 
$4.58 a share earned on the average 
number of shares outstanding during 
the period. 

The New England Power Association, 
a unit of the International Hydro-Elec- 
tric Company, has taken over all power 
companies controlled by C. D. Parker 
& Co., of Boston. The group includes 
the Massachusetts Utilities Associates 
and the Amesbury Electric Company. 
W. C. Bell, a vice-president of New 
England Power, has been elected presi- 
dent of Amesbury Electric. 


The New England Power Association 
operates large utilities in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Rhode Island. It recently put into 
operation in Northern New Hampshire 
a 200,000-horsepower hydro-electric de- 
velopment which is known as the Fif- 
teen Mile Falls development on the 
Connecticut River. 


”~ 


FORBES for 


eAhout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


EORGE W. JOHNSON §ssucceeds 

his father, George F. Johnson, as 
president of Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion, the latter becoming chairman. 
Charles F. Johnson, Jr., was elected 
first vice-president and general man- 
ager; Lawrence Merle, second vice- 
president; and Edward Chrisfield, third 
vice-president. 


William W. Holloway has been elected 
president of the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, succeeding 
I. M. Scott. Mr. 
Holloway was presi- 
dent of the largest 
subsidiary of the 
Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, the Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Com- 
pany. He has been 
in the steel business 
for more than twenty 
years, starting in the 
open hearth department of the LaBelle 
Iron Works, after graduating from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity. He joined the Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Company as assistant superin- 
tendent in 1912. 

Frederick N. Melius, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the New York Central 
terminal district of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, was elected president of 
the United States Freight Company. 
Mr. Melius started, at fourteen, with the 
New York Central as a call boy and a 
clerk in the yards, in 1890. 


William W. Holloway 


EORGE B. CORTELYOU, Jr., son 

of George B. Cortelyou, president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Distributors Group, Inc. Mr. 
Cortelyou was formerly eastern repre- 
sentative of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois and the Central-Illinois Com- 
pany. 

John J. Mulligan, vice-president, has 
been elected president of the Liberty 
National Bank & Trust Company, New 
York, succeeding Robert W. Daniel, who 
was made chairman. 


OHN H. RAY, general solicitor of 

American Telephone & Telegraph, 
has been elected a director and vice- 
president of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and its subsidiary, the Electrical 
Research Products Corporation. 

George Murnane, partner in Lee Hig- 
ginson & Company, was elected a di- 
rector of the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, one of the Marine Midland 
group. 

Horace Havemeyer has been added to 
the directorate of Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Digest of 
CoRPORATION 
NEWS 


Addressograph International Corp. — 
Plan for merger with American Multi- 
graph Co. into a new corporation known 
as Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
provides for payment upon the outstand- 
ing 520,000 common shares of Addresso- 
graph International of a stock dividend 
of 15.34 per cent. American Multigraph 
stock will be exchanged on basis of 1.4 
shares of Addressograph-Multigraph for 
each share of American Multigraph. 
Addressograph International stock will 
be exchanged on a share for share basis. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Direc- 
tors authorized redemption on Jan. 31, 
1931, of $5,000,000 in principal amount of 
original $30,000,000 issue of 15-year 6 per 
cent. bonds, due in 1937, at call price of 
103. This, together with previous calls, 
makes a total of $15,000,000 of bonds 
called for redemption. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Transpacific Communication Co., Ltd., 
subsidiary, purchased sites for radio sta- 
tions for telephone service across Pacific 
Ocean. Erection of stations will be 
begun early next year. 


Anaconda Copper Co. — American 
Brass Co., subsidiary, advanced price of 
brass 4% cent a pound to the equivalent 
of 10 cents a pound for copper 


Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Is 
creating a new class of cumulative 
preference stock entitled to dividends at 
rate of $4 a share annually and extra 
dividends not exceeding $1. Stock is to 
be offered to holders of Class A stock 
for exchange on basis of one share of 
the new stock for two shares of Class A 
stock up to a maximum amount of 
1,250,000 shares of new stock. Change is 
to be entirely voluntary, holders of Class 
A stock turning in all or none or a part 
of their holdings, as they see fit. 


Canadian Pacific Railway—Declared 
initial quarterly dividend of 62% cents 
on the new common stock. This places 
issue on $2.50 annual basis, equal to $10 
a share on old common which was split 
four for one. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad—Beginning Jan. 1, for a 
trial period of six months, will intro- 
duce a three-fare plan between Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Seattle, 
Tacoma and other northwest Pacific 
Coast cities. Rates, none of which in- 
clude sleeping car berth, follow: Stand- 
ard sleeper, $77.21; tourist car, $65; and 
coach, $50. 

Chrysler Corp.—Reduced quarterly 
dividend from 75 cents to 25 cents a 
share, placing stock on $1 annual basis. 
Organized Chrysler Detroit Company as 


a permanent wholesale branch to handle 
Detroit and Lansing territory. 


Continental Can Co.—Stockholders as 
Oct. 31 totaled 17,559, a new high rec- 
ord. This compares with 11,932 holders 
on Nov. 1, 1929, an increase of 47 per 
cent. 


Cosden Oil Co.—Placed in hands of 
receivers. Total assets were listed at 
$12,812,000, and liabilities, exclusive of 
corporate stock, $4,330,000; current as- 
sets $2,159,000, and current liabilities 
$1,787,000. Cause of receivership: 
Lacked cash to meet maturing obliga- 
tions. 


Cunard Steamship Co.—This company, 
White Star Line, Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Co., Anchor Line, Red Star 
and Atlantic Transport reached “ration- 
alizing agreement” to avoid useless 
competition, whereby sailing of several 
ships on same day except in rush season 
will be avoided. Only four British ships 
will sail each week from New York in 
Winter months instead of twelve. 


Curtis Publishing Co—Extensive ad- 
vertising campaign in magazines and 
newspapers was announced. 


Ford Motor Co.—World production of 
Ford cars and trucks in October was 78,- 
347. Of this number 69,102 units were 
produced in the United States. Total 
compares with 97,885 in September and 
177,483 units in October, 1929. 


Fox Film Corp.—Harley L. Clarke, 
president, was quoted as follows: “Fox 
earnings are running ahead of last year 
and regular $4 dividend will continue to 
be paid.” 

General Electric Co.—Business under 
negotiation between large power com- 
panies and G. E. dwindled to a low level 
in September, according to President 
Gerard Swope, but has picked up 
notably since then. The prospect now is 
that General Electric’s bookings will 
make a more favorable showing in the 
near future. 


General Electric Co.—United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed own 
ruling of a year ago and upheld Irving 
Langmuir radio vacuum tube patents of 
this company. It is anticipated the De 
Forest Radio Co. will appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. Sales of 
electric refrigerators in first nine 
months of 1930 were 30 per cent. greater 
than in corresponding 1929 period. 


General Motors Corp.—Prices on new 
line of Chevrolet Motor Co., a subsidiary, 
for 1931 range from $475 to $650, com- 
pared with $495 to $685 for the 1930 
line. Price reductions range from $20 to 


$40. 











While business generally decreased during 
the six-month period ending August 1930, a 
new business peak was reached by CREDIT 
SERVICE, INC. During this period its 12 
industrial banking units reported a total in- 
crease of 33% over the same period of 1999, 


Yet even this record is no more noteworthy 
than this institution’s uninterrupted 
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in bond interest and profit sharing —to the 
holders of its6% Gold Debenture Profit Shar- 
ing Bonds. Mail coupon below forinformation. 


CREDIT SERVICE 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Graybar Bidg., New York 
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Low-Priced 
Bargain Stock 


WE now are recommending the immediate 
purchase of a low-priced Bargain Stock 
that appeals to us as being one the Best 
Buys on the Board. 

We are advocati the immediate purchase 
of this highly desirable security because, if 
bought at current low levels, it could con- 
ceivably double in price within a reasonable 
length of time 

This recommendation takes the form of a 
Special Analysis which is just now being 
mailed to our clients. You may secure a 
free specimen copy simply by addressing: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 820, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 













































































18% LESS 
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The relatively small 
amount of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company to- 
tal indebtedness makes 
proportionately more earn- 
ings applicable to bonds. 


Associated Company earn- 
ings are 2.22 times bond 
interest on an “overall” 
basis, compared with acom- 
posite average of 2.06 for 
20 other utility companies. 
Theabove average secur- 
ity of Associated bonds 
is demonstrated by our 
analysis which may be 
obtaine4 by writing for 


Folder L2 
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Incorporated 
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New York 























Can You Answer? 


WOULD YOU consider com- 
mon stocks a proper investment for 
the entire funds of a_ successful 
business man? For a man of ad- 
vanced age? For a man in poor 
health? 

If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 
investment, you should enroll in the 
McNeel Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 
Details upon application. 


MCNEEL INSTITUTE 


of Investment Education, Ince. 
126 Newbury Street - Boston 
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Hudson Motor Car Co.—Recalled 2,000 
employes to work in Detroit plant, 
bringing total up to 5,000. 

International Paper & Power Co.— 
Purchased four southern newspapers. 
Company bid in properties of Augusta, 
Ga., Chronicle; Columbia, S. C., Record; 
Spartanburg, S. C., Herald, and Spartan- 
burg Journal under the terms of a 
court sale. Price was $983,130. 

Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 1930, $51,694,130; same period 
1929, $50,371,339; increase, 2.6 per cent. 

Loew’s Inc.—Purchased two large 
Bronx (New York City) properties in 
which theatres are operated. Transac- 


| tion involved $5,000,000, it was said. 


National Biscuit Co.—Frederick Beers, 


| president, admitted that negotiations for 
| acquisition of Wheatsworth, Inc., are in 
| progress. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 1930, $150,274,966; same period 
1929, $155,681,488; decrease, 3.4 per cent. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.—Negotiations 
for merger with Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Co. have been discontinued. 

Remington-Rand, Inc.—Won patent 
suit against Art Metal Construction Co. 
Patent involved was so-called dry mono- 
lithic lining patent given to trade in Safe 
Cabinet safes of Remington-Rand and 
claimed to have been appropriated by 
defendant. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
—Declared four regular quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.50 on the 6 per cent. pre- 
fered stock for 1931. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway — Plan 
aiming to avert receivership is being de- 
vised by Dillon, Read & Co., and La- 
denburg, Thalmann & Co., working with 
committees representing all classes of 
interested security holders. Plan is 
made necessary by the imminent ma- 
turity of $11,000,000 of bonds in the face 
of drastically reduced earnings. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Directors de- 
cided to maintain “company’s policy of 
paying stock dividends and declared two 
payments of 1 per cent. each, to holders 
of record January 10 and April 10, 1931. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.— 
Electro-Metallurgical Development Co., 
subsidiary, let contracts for a $2,000,000 
expansion program. 

United Biscuit Co—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents, placing stock 
on $2 annual basis, against $1.60 pre- 
viously. 

United States Steel Corp.—Operated 
at 47 to 48 per cent. of capacity during 
second week of November, compared 
with 55 per cent. two weeks previously, 
and 75 per cent. at this time last year. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of 25 cents and regular quarterly 
of $1 a share. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Executive 
headquarters for production activities of 
Warner Brothers, First National and 
Vitaphone will be centralized, as of Jan. 
31, 1931, at First National Studios in 
Hollywood. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
first ten months of 1930, $222,899,381; 


same period 1929, $232,720,622; decrease, 
4.2 per cent. 


FORBES for 


FORBES 
BUSINESS 
BOOK 
SERVICE 


It’s BOOK CHRISTMAS 
this year! 


Keep this in mind. Let 
us do your Christmas 
book-shopping for you! 


We are at your service to answer 
free of charge any questions you. may 
wish to ask, or give you any “utor- 
mation you may desire concerning 
what are the most popular, valuable 
and most likely to be appreciated 
books on the various aspects of busi- 
ness and the business life. 


It’s BOOK CHRISTMAS 
this year! 

Recommendations of books will be 
based on the opinions of experts and 
will be made regardless of publisher 
or author. We shall be glad to secure 


for you any book by any publisher, 
upon receipt of list price plus postage. 


Address all communications to 
The Librarian 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





One Choice Stock 
Singled Out , 


Among thousands of issues, 
American Securities Service, 
from time to time, singles out 
one choice stock. 


To acquaint you with this valuable 
feature of our service, our Special 
Report on latest stock thus singled 
out will be sent free. Write name 
and address on margin and send to— 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 























CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY, INC. 
Investment Securities 
Ask for Circular B-1 


165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 
2 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Market Analysis—A new 36-page an- 
alysis of the Amarillo market, including 
new census facts. Address City Devel- 
opment Manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Amarillo, Texas. 


Faries Lamps—Send to Faries Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill, for your 
copy of Catalog-M, describing these at- 
tractive, patented lamps. 


Management, Men and Motives—An 
authoritative booklet on group insur- 
ance, of interest to employers of indus- 
try. Write John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., for 
a copy. 

Modern Architecture—An_ illustrated 
brochure on Indiana Limestone’s use in 
modern building. Address Department 
2177, Service Bureau, Bedford, Ind. 


Beauharnois Area—Data on the indus- 
trial possibilities of Canada and the 
Beauharnois Area, as they affect your 
particular industry, is offered without 
obligation by the Industrial Department 
of the Beauharnois Power Corporation, 
University Tower, Montreal, Canada. 


Executives Only—A sample Autopoint 
pencil, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
tion, prices, etc., will be sent without 
obligation to executives writing on their 
letterhead to Autopoint Company, 1801- 
31 Foster Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Budget Control—A forty-page booklet 
treating the reasons for a budget in 
business, how it should be prepared, and 
the principles of its effective operation. 
Available from Ernst & Ernst, 27 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


Portland, Oregon—TInteresting and 
authoritative industrial data on Portland 
and Oregon. Address On-To-Oregon, 
a 1394 Public Service Bldg., Portland, 

re, 


What an Executive Should Know— 
Explains the new course and service 
offered by the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, 384 Astor Place, New York. 


In Harmony With Modern Progress— 
An informative booklet on the use of 
modern pressed metal stampings in im- 
proving the design and lowering the 
production cost of products. Offered by 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., 1376 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Industry’s New Magnet—Describes 
the advantages which the Shawinigan 
territory offers to manufacturers inter- 
ested in Canadian and British Empire 
markets. Write Department of Devel- 
opment, The Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company, Power Building, 
Craig Street West, Montreal, Canada. 
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Here’s a Christmas Gift 
That Has No Equal! 


A CASSON BOOK 


and a year’s subscription 


to FORBES! 


HERBERT N. CASSON has been called 
“one of the world’s greatest business 


experts.” 


The great men of industry and finance have 
for many years looked to him for the solution 
of their knottiest problems. He is editor and 
publisher of the Efficiency Magazine which is 
printed in five languages and commands the attention of the most 
progressive business and financial houses in the world. 
Thousands of people have bought Mr. Casson’s books in the past few years, and have 


discovered through them the secrets of wealth and leadership. He has helped men and 
women all over the world to discover their latent abilities and cash in on them. 


Your Chance Really To Please Someone! 


Our Special Christmas Offer makes it possible for you to obtain ABSOLUTELY FREE 
any one of Mr. Casson’s books. 

HOW? By a year’s subscription to FORBES—the one magazine that ideally combines 
the spirit of Christmas Giving with the fundamentals of Business Building! 

A Casson book and a year’s subscription to FORBES Magazine is a gift, rare—far-seeing 
—-profit-yielding—sure to be genuinely appreciated. A year-round, pleasant reminder 
of the giver! . 


List of Casson Books ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


THIRTEEN TIPS ON LUCK—Casson tells you what luck really is. He shows you 
how you can literally make your own luck to order with materials you already have. 
TIPS ON LEADERSHIP—Secrets of personal magnetism—how to win loyalty and 
respect—how to definitely establish your leadership. 

CREATIVE THINKERS—The power of straight constructive thinking is one of the 
rarest and one of the most valuable talents in the business world. Mr. Casson tells how 
to acquire that ability in this book that is generally considered one of the most helpful 
ever published. 

TIPS FOR TRAVELING SALESMEN—The greatest book on salesmanship ever 
written. Technique of making a sale—how to prepare your sales talks—how to win 
customer confidence—how to earn promotion. 

MAKING MONEY HAPPILY—Secrets of personal efficiency—developing your person- 
ality—how to overcome doubt and uncertainty—how to build and achieve. 

HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY AND MAKE IT EARN MORE—Investment tips 
—how to use your bank—sources of profit—secrets of money-making that few people know. 


Send in Your Order Now! 


Fill in the coupon with the name and address of the person to whom you wish to send 
this wonderful Christmas gift, with your choice of a Casson book and return to us at 
once. A suitable Christmas card will be sent announcing your gift, and the book will 
be mailed in our special Christmas package in time to reach its destination a day or 
two before Christmas. . 


FORBES 


BUSINESS — FINANCE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Published on the first and the fifteenth of every month—25 cents a Copy 
Annual Subscription $5.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I accept your Special Christmas Offer. 


Please send (Choice of book) by Herbert N. Casson and enter 
a year’s subscription to FORBES for the following person, with my compliments. 


MY ADDRESS 
SO — I oa 00-0 0806000060505 0 0b ccrdss20ces 96009060besoob0eseoencsdscnecener 12-1- 
D Bill for $5.00, 


COI enclose $5.00 full payment. I will send my remittance upon receipt of bill. 
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INVEST 


Dollars 


In 


Money 


The only commodity that 
perpetually expands is 
money — money loaned 
out at interest. 


Funds invested in 
Bond and Share Units 


of 
Industrial Credit Corp. 


are employed for loans 
only, yielding the inves- 
tor 9%. 


Felix Auerbach Co. 
Sole Distributors 
280 Broadway New York 


MARKET: Our clients are protected through the 


establishment of a customer market on these securities. 


penscecsosees MAIL COUPON 


ADDRESS...... Coccccccecccccesce 








Advt. No. 498 








How Many 
of 
Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Barometric Industries—Write on your 
business letterhead for a copy of bulletin 
A-289, showing when definite industries 
may be expected to take an upward 
trend. Brookmire Economic Service, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

$6,000 to $600,000—Outlines the Bab- 
son Plan for investing for profit. Avail- 
able free from Babson’s Reports, Di- 
vision 41-1, Babson Park, Mass. 

Borden Company—Analyzed, together 
with National Dairy Products, in the 
current weekly market letter of Tobey 
& Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New York. 


The Natural Gas Digest—Write Fur- 
laud, Reuter & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
York, for a free copy of this magazine 
devoted to the interests of the natural 
gas industry, and a copy of the booklet 
“Fuel Value.” 

Is It Impossible ?—Discusses the ad- 
vantages of investments in the Founders 
Securities Trust, 209b Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Bache Review—Gives information 
on events which affect the commercial 
and financial situation. Sent for three 
months without charge. J. S. Bache & 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 


Comparative Analysis—Selected  se- 
curities analyzed by groups in a new 
booklet offered by W. E. Hutton & Co., 
52 Wall Street, New York. 

Stock Market Profits—Booklet FN-15 
describes test methods employed in stock 
market trading. Request your ‘copy 
from the American Institute of Finance, 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Odd Lot Trading—Shows advantages 
to investors in diversifying their security 
holdings. Ask for F. 451. John Muir & 
Co., 39 Broadway, New York. 

Trading Methods—Booklet J9 contains 
much helpful information for investors 
and traders. Offered by Chisholm & 
Chapman, 52 Broadway, New York. 


Cities Service Company—Write for 
098C-16, a booklet describing the Cities 


FORBES fo; 
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Executives: 


ARE you planning 
to seek a new con- 
nection? Now is the 
time to start making 
your contacts. Let us 
assist you with your 
employment prob- 


lem. 


Forbes Executive 


Personnel Service 




















INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


READERS of 





“Forbes” may con- 
sult the Inquiry De- 
partment for informa- 
tion and opinions 
concerning invest- 
ments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should 
be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES 
MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Service organization and the investment 
possibilities of its securities. Offered by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Associated Gas & Electric Company— 
Analysed by General Utility Securities, 
Inc., 61 Broadway, New York. Ask for 
Folder L2. 

New York, the Empire State—An il- 
lustrated booklet showing the great in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial prog- 


) 
f ress of the State, with special reference 
» B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. to its strong credit structure. National 


120 Fifth Avenue New York City Company, 55 Wall Street, New 
SSeS | York. 


What GIFT Could Be More j; 
Appreciated Than a Year’s 
Subscription to 


FORBES 


BUSINESS — FINANCE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Edited by B. C. Forbes 


Published on the first and fifteenth of 
every month—25 Cents a Copy— 
Annual Subscription $5.00. 
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DECEMBER 1, 1930 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Meeting His Obligations 





A well known local doctor received six 
pairs of silk sox from an eastern house 
with the following letter enclosed: 

“Dear Sir: We are taking the liberty of 
sending you six pairs of exceptionally good 
hose. Because these hose have the ap- 
proval of thousands of discriminating 
dressers, we know you'll like them.” 

“Please send us $2.00.” 

Here is the doctor’s reply: 

“I am taking the liberty of sending you 
$2.00 worth of extra fine pills. These pills 
have helped thousands and I am sure you 
will appreciate our thoughtfulness in send- 
ing them. 

“Please accept them in payment for the 
hose sent me under date of June 3rd.”—- 
$5 Prize to M. E. Harper, Wake Forest, 
a. & 


Improving the Breed 


Railroad Attorney: “Was this calf our 
locomotive killed from pedigreed stock?” 
Plaintiff (mournfully): “Well no, its 
parents were crossed but nobody can really 
say how much that calf was really worth.” 
Attorney (cynically): “Yes, I’ve often 
noticed how crossing the off-spring with a 
locomotive improves the breed.”—Prize of 
928 book to F. X. Welch, Washington, 


And Then He Fainted 


Salesman (wiping the perspiration from 
his brow): “I’m afraid, madam, we’ve 
shown you all our stock of linoleums, but 
we could get more from our factory.” 

Customer: “Well, perhaps you had bet- 
ter! You see, I want something of a 
neater pattern and quite small. Just a little 
square for my bird cage !”—Exchange. 


Supplied 


Office Boy: “There’s a salesman outside 
with a mustache.” 

The Boss: “Tell him I’ve got a mus- 
tache.”—Clipped. 


Working Up 


Mike: “Pat has worked himself up, 
hasn’t he?” 

Murphy: “How do you mean?” 

Mike: “He used to be a chiropodist, now 
he’s a dentist.”—Answers. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in half 


inch multiples. Cash basis only. No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. We 
reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 








DISSATISFIED 
ADVERTISER 


This seasoned advertising and 
sales promotion manager will 
transform your appropriation from 
an irritating necessity that no 
auditor could justify into a profit- 
able investment on which a sound 
banker would lend money. 

These are the days for only 
such advertising as can be proved 
profitable and he knows how to 
do the proving before spending. 

His long experience in all forms 
of advertising and his actual 
achievements are your positive as- 
surance that he can perform as he 
promises. Box H-201, Forbes. 








EFFICIENCY ENGINEER 


Many years experience amongst Shoe 
Retailers. Open for connection to go into 
retail stores and demonstrate he knows 
how to meet chain store menace. Manu- 
facturers of shoes who wish to increase 
their volume, address Box H-202, Forbes. 




















FINANCE COMPANY EXECUTIVE 


Senior officer of large finance company; 
14 years’ experience; successful organizer 
and operator; outstanding record of accom- 
pilshments; available for similar connection 
compatible with his capabilities and progres- 
sive ideas. Box H-203, Forbes. 














Corporations: 


specific position. 








I F you are planning to add to your execu- 
tive staff either now or in the future, write 
us. We have executives on file to fit the 


THE DIRECTOR 


Forbes Executive Personnel Service 

















DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS 














AMERICAN WATER WorKS 


a0 LECTRIC ( DMPANY 
INCORPORAT 


(of Delaware) 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 

r share on the $6 Series, First Pre- 

erred Stock of the Company, for the 

quarter ending December 31, 1930, has 

declared payable January 2, 1931 

to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 12, 1930. 


W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 



































GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


MADISON AVENUE & 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


At a meeting held today, the directors of this com- 
pany decilar the regular quarterly dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each share of its 
Cumulative and Participating Prior Preference Stock, 
issued anc outstanding, payable on January Ist, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 10th, 1930, and the regular quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each 
share of its Cumulative and Participating Second 
Preference Stock, issued and outstanding, payable on 
January 1st, 1931, to stockholders of record at the 
close of busi on D b 10th, 1930. 

Dated, New York, November 12th, 1930. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del., November 17, 1930. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on December 15, 1930 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on November 
26, 1930; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
outstanding debenture stock of this Company, 
payable on January 24, 1931 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on January 10, 


_ CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 





Electric Bond and Share Company 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


Directors of Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend at the rate of 
114% on each share of Common Stock outstand- 
ing, payable (3/200ths of a share) in Common 
Stock "J the Company January 15, 1931, to holders 
of record at the close of business on December 5, 
1930. A similar dividend at the same rate was 
declared payable on Common Stock of the Com- 

ny issued after December 5, 1930, for Common 

tock of Electric Investors Inc. under the Plan 
and Agreement of Reorganization dated Septem- 
ber 23, 1929. 

Holders of record of Common Stock of Electric 
Bond and Share Securities Corporation are to be 
treated for the purpose of this dividend as the 
holders of record of the number of shares of Com- 
mon Stock of Electric Bond and Share Compan 
which holders of Electric Bond and Share Securi- 
ties Corporation are entitled to receive upon due 
surrender of their certificates. 

Scrip certificates to be issued for the fractional 
shares to which stockholders will be entitled may 
be exchan for certificates for full paid shares of 
Common Stock of the Company when presented 
in amounts aggregating integral shares but such 
scrip certificates will be void on and after January 
1, 1940. They will carry no voting right, divi- 


dend or interest. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











165th Dividend 


American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


/ Tue regular quarterly 
| ) dividend of Two Dollars 
 B and Twenty-Five Cents 
aa S ($2.25) per share will be 
wey on January 15, 1931, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 20, 1930. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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SEE THIS NEW TRUCK. INSPECT 
THE 48-HORSEPOWER TRUCK 
ENGINE. NOTE ITS MODERN DE- 
SIGN, ITS STURDINESS. ASK WHY 
FULL FORCE-FEED LUBRICATION 
INSURES LONGER LIFE, GREATER 
ECONOMY AND DEPENDA- 
BILITY. ASK WHY ALUMINUM 
ALLOY PISTONS, EXTRA LARGE 
WATER AREA, RIGID CRANK- 
SHAFT, PRECISION BEARINGS, 
AND CRANKCASE VENTILATION 
CONTRIBUTE TO SMOOTH, 
QUIET, LOW-COST OPERATION. 


INSPECT, TOO, THE FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE, RUGGED 4-SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION, 4-WHEEL INTERNAL HYDRAU- 
LIC BRAKES AND MANY OTHER NOTE- 
WORTHY FEATURES OF THIS NEW 
1142-TON TRUCK. BUY IT COMPLETE 
WITH STANDARD OR SPECIAL BODY. CHASSIS F.0.B. DETROIT. DUAL REAR WHEELS AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 


DODGE TRUCKS RANGE IN PAYLOAD CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS 











